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Towards a New Revolution in F rance ? 


Ee IERRE EMMANUEL considers a recent manifesto 


‘ N February 24, 1960, the Paris police arrested fifteen 
French citizens, members of an underground organiza- 
tion set up to support the Algerian rebel movement of 
national independence, known as the F.L.N. (National 

Liberation Front). Among those arrested were artists, professors, 
actors, and employees of the French State Broadcasting Organiza- 
tion. As a matter of political principle they had arranged meet- 
ings, carried funds, and procured false identity | papers for agents 
of the F.L.N. Their leader—who had succeeded in escaping 
: from the police—was a young writer, Francis Jeanson, a close 
_ disciple of Jean-Paul Sartre. Jeanson has published a passionate 
~ book on the Algerian War: L’Algérie-Hors-la-Loi. He is thirty- 


J 

5 eight years old, short, thin, and highly strung; he has a strong 
a and agile mind, he is sure of himself, and on the surface he 
a appears composed. Although he lacks a certain animal warmth, 


he is rather likable; his mind has a cold clarity—an indication 
os of an alert and concentrated passion which compels one’s atten- 
a tion. Such, perhaps, is the true fanatic; and Jeanson is one. 
a The preliminary i investigation of this case was in progress when, 
on April 20, Paris-Press, an evening newspaper, printed a sensa- 
tional report, by the novelist Georges. Arnaud, on a press con- 
ference which Jeanson, albeit in flight from justice, had held 
somewhere in Paris. Jeanson had planted his banner as a genuine 
____ revolutionary. He maintained that the French left wing was in- 
i ‘capable of overstepping constitutional legality to apply its own 
“principles: first among them that of solidarity with a colonized 


people struggling for its independence. Among other things he 


had organized a clandestine group called feune Résistance to help 
all those who evade military service. Altogether these numbered 
3,000, and the organization intended to make every effort to 
increase this figure in the months to come. Jeanson hinted that 
these young people would play an active part in the campaign 
he was leading. He concluded: ‘We say to these young con- 


‘scripts that they need not worry about breaking the law. There is 


no law any more’, 

This press conference was not simply an act of bravado; Jean- 
son wished to demonstrate that a force was challenging the power 
of the state, and that its objective was not only ‘peace in 
Algeria’ but ‘victory over fascism’ in France, The true left 
was, he said, the Jeanson network. That this press conference 
could have been held in Paris—and before representatives of the 
foreign press—disturbed the Government more than it did public 
opinion. The Government reacted by arresting the author of the 
newspaper article, Georges Arnaud. 

In many respects the trial of Georges Arnaud was a curtain- 
raiser to the trial of the members of the Jeanson network. At this 
second trial we find the same lawyers and the same people ready 


to stand witness in the name of morality, among them Jean-Paul 
‘Sartre. Each participant perfectly understood his role. Moreover, 


by skilful staging 121 intellectuals chose the opening of the trial 


to publish a ‘ Déclaration sur le droit a Vinsoumission dans la 


guerre d’Algérie’ (a manifesto on the right to evade military 


this word: 
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service) which is a sort of grand orc of certain theses 
of the defence. The manifesto was almost immediately seized by 
the police, the 121 intellectuals questioned and some of them 
arrested. Soon all Paris was talking about it; even those who had 
not read it were passionately for or against. It has become a 
symbol—the worst possible thing in politics. 

What in fact does this manifesto say? The opening paragraph 
salutes those Frenchmen who have been prosecuted ‘for having 
refused to participate in the French Army in Algeria’. Their 
stand is not only respectable, it has a “ “significance which extends 
far beyond the specific circumstances in which it was made’. 
The second paragraph points out that the Algerians are fighting 
a war of national independence, while on the side of the French, 
the war has become a purely army operation. The manifesto 
accuses the army as a corporate body—and with it ‘ French 
‘militarism ’—of insubordination to the country and of seditious 
intrigue. In the third paragraph there appears the same question 
of conscience with which Jeanson concluded his press conference: 
“Are there no cases ’, ask the 121, ‘when the refusal to serve is 
a sacred duty; when “ treason ” signifies a courageous respect for 
the truth? ’ 

The manifesto speaks, like Jeanson, of a résistance (note 
it has had, since the war, a magic resonance in 
the hearts of many Frenchmen) of a resistance born outside 
political parties or movements of opinion. This resistance, deemed 
“spontaneous ’, has invented new forms of action, new weapons, 
in answer to the ‘true demands of the situation’. In conclusion, 
the 121 
and the behaviour of those Frenchmen who have helped the 
oppressed Algerian people. They affirm that the cause of the 
Algerian rebels is the cause of all free men. 


A Mixed Group of Signatories. 

There follow the signatures. The best known are Sartre, Simone 
de Beauvoir, and the composer Pierre Boulez; with them a few 
militants who have been fighting for years without concealing 
their sympathy with the F.L.N. The rest are a mixed group 
whose affiliations are not easy to explain. A few ex-communists; 
the leader of French surrealism, André Breton, with a few young 
disciples; a group of ‘nouvelle vague’ writers, progressive and 
nihilist, whose home ground is the review Lettres Nouvelles; 
some actors and the daughter of André Malraux; and finally those 
individuals whose names are found on every manifesto of this 
kind. Among them, too, a number of civil servants and professors 
in the state schools. 

As a political analysis, this manifesto is next to nil. But its 
authors are undoubtedly skilful. It is merely a series of questions 


_and blank statements which it would be difficult to establish 


as constituting a call to illegal action, The only objective judg- 
ment that we can make on it is that it echoes certain themes 
already announced by Francis Jeanson—and that it appeared 
just in time for the opening of the: trial of his underground 
network. 


The manifesto on the one hand the tumults in court on the- 


other, are only slightly different words to the same tune of 
apologia for a refusal to obey the law. The young man who will 
not answer a call-up by the military authorities must be dis- 
tinguished from the conscientious objector, who does answer but 
refuses to bear arms. The first puts himself outside the law; the 
second accepts its condemnation. (Conscientious objectors, by the 


way, go to prison in France if they refuse to bear arms.) Accord-- 


ing to Jeanson and his friends the evasion of military service is a 
political act, and he who commits this act fights on the side of 
the F.L.N. This fight is part of the struggle for the true democracy 
in France. Jean-Paul Sartre, writing from Brazil to the tribunal 


_ which sentenced Jeanson’s friends, affirms it in the following 


terms: 


The left will remain powerless if it refuses to unite with the 
only force which is battling against the common enemy of both 
Algerian and French liberties. And this force is the F.L.N. 


A large number of left-wing intellectuals, while accepting con- 


scientious objection to war, non-violent action, and the fight 


‘against torture, are opposed to the manifesto. But because of the 
_ Measures taken against the 121, vehement protests have arisen in 


, many quarters. Left-wing opi 


‘respect and consider justified’ the refusal to bear arms © 


_ Waiting for something — 


the extremist positions of € 
its leaders and political parties, 
No one, however, seeks to 


unanimous in condemning no 
arbitrary measures va hav 


the same issue of Le Monae ae instance, the peice Ga 
Marcel signs a manifesto by ‘right-wing intellectuals denouncing — 
the ‘treason’ of their left-wing colleagues, while over his own 
signature he calls for public support of another moderate ‘left-wing — 
manifesto, published the day before in the same newspaper. Ther 
following day, Marcel makes a Public confession in which he a 
declares that henceforth he will sign only those articles which he % 
bas written himself. re Je ee enh teak” 
Sounding-board—for a Minority : Ws Moa ot 
Coahiiors is confounded in the best Parisian manner; cont Paris 


is an extraordinary sounding-board for the opinions of a small 


minority. About fifty well-known publicists and perhaps ten times — 
that number of intellectuals make a great deal of noise in Le 
Monde and in the weeklies. They influence some of the students, 
and some right-wing extremists have an influence on others, 
but intellectual revolutionaries, whether left or right, do no — 
more than ruffle the surface of popular opinion. The Algerian 
War is not a theme which can rally the masses today. Moreover, — 


> 
/, 


. the Algerian policy of General de Gaulle is approved by a big 


majority of Frenchmen. They attribute successive delays in its 

final consummation to the bad faith of the other side, and hardly — 
give a thought to what the rest of the world thinks of their 
country. What foreigners consider as France’s self-imposed dual __ 
role of nation and ideal sometimes imposes on her heavy charges edie 
—too often the two are in contradiction. A fidelity to our own 
principles is expected of us which we do not display any 
more than our neighbours do. It is true that we do produce 
those absolute idealists whose passion has won for us our pres-— 
tige in London as in Stockholm. Every Frenchman who reads 
the history of France knows that these absolutists can easily turn~ 
into fanatics, 

If the French as a nation . have such fear of civil war, it is — 
because they know to what extremes it would lead them once they _ 
had begun it. The friends of Francis Jeanson and some of Sartre’s 
political followers, as, to a lesser degree, the 121 intellectuals, 
have perhaps jumped too soon to conclusions about a civil war— ; 
some of them even shout it a little too loudly. It is this that 
makes some people suspect that the manifesto is a manoeuvre 
designed rather to exasperate public opinion than to enlighten it. 
Though I would not question the morality of many of those who 
signed, I am not sure that sheir political sense is eRe to the level 
2 their moral sense. ey ~ 


a 


= 


The Nene and the War in Algeria 
People talk a-great deal about paakeniiy the nation to shies ma 


realities of this war. For my part, I am convinced that the drama 


of Algeria is profoundly felt by the whole country, France isnot = 
trying to forget this war, it is trying to do all it canto prevent — 
the outbreak of another, even more terrible war. Everyone knows sy 
that the war in Algeria is far Jess Manichaean than the manifesto ec 

conceives it to be. It is in ‘part | unjust, certainly; but also in Safty 
justified, if only by the presence of that 1,000,000 of non-Musl 
French men and women of whom it is too easy to say that | history — 
has condemned them, The confidence that certain intellectuals 

place not only in the cause of the F.L.N. but also iin 
policy is far from being shared by the mass of the 
truth is that most of France looks upon this war as | 
which is at present insoluble, which can only be endt 
ter. Is. a attitude sim 


inertia? Or is it, on the rary, 
not know. But although I. ques’ 


‘it. Aaya I side with the « vera 


- to offer himself for annual re-election 
(although it is worth noting in passing 


ied deposed. in | this century). 
had four contests which have produced 


- new party leaders (Keir Hardie in 1906, 
Ramsay MacDonald in 1922, Clement 


leader has been required to face a con- 


HE emery contest ie the ‘Labour Medecios 
‘something new in British party politics. No Labour at 
Conservative leader once selected has ever. had to face 
a formal contest for re-election. The Conservative 


position is most remarkable of all: they have never had even an 
_ initial contest. Each Conservative leader has been chosen by 
acclamation, and thereafter has held office ether until ie be 
quit or ‘until. he was forced out of office 
by a party rebellion, The Conservatives 


have no provision requiring their leader 


that three of them have, in effect, been 


Labour in its sixty-year history has 


Attlee in 1935, and Hugh Gaitskell i in’ 
1955). But once elected no Labour 


test, even though his potential rivals 
have. an annual opportunity to challenge 
him. Even MacDonald was not chal- 


_ Mr. Hugh Gaitskell 


-lenged after the failure of the first Labour government in 1924, 


despite the fact that many of his colleagues were disillusioned 


_ by his performance as Prime Minister. 


Mr. Gaitskell was first elected five years ago, with a much 
larger majority over his rivals than Keir Hardie, MacDonald, or 
Lord Attlee had secured on their initial election. (Mr. Gaitskell 
had 157 votes to Aneurin Bevan’s 70 and Herbert Morrison’s 40.) 
But how are we to assess Mr. Gaitskell’s prospects in the forth- 
coming contest? I would list as his assets: first, his personal 
stature as a leader of vigour and courage. Even those who doubted 
the political wisdom of his Scarborough speech (and perhaps some 


_ of those who loathed its contents) would hardly deny that it was 


one of the most daring initiatives taken by a party leader in this 


generation. Secondly, there is the fact that on the main issue at 


present in dispute (defence) Mr. Gaitskell has the overwhelming 
support of the Parliament Committee (the core of the ‘ shadow 
cabinet’) and the preponderant support of the Parliamentary 
Party. And there must be many who realize that if the Parlia- 
mentary Party first destroys Mr. Gaitskell and then appears, so 
far as the public is concerned, to sacrifice its own views on defence 
in favour of the unilateralism of the Party Conference, then 
Labour’s political prospects may be fatally damaged. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gaitskell has in my view two serious 
liabilities as he enters this contest. First is the fact that the price 
of his survival as leader is likely to be the final disruption of the 
party in its present form. He cannot hope to preserve anything 
resembling party unity; sooner or later the extreme left will either 
have to be driven out of the party or provoked into leaving. Mr. 
Sydney Silverman has already hinted that the left might be 
prepared to set up what would amount to an Independent Parlia- 
mentary Party. But it would be surprising if many others on the 
left were so obliging; and their exclusion from the party would be 
virtually impossible so long as they can claim they are the true 
spokesmen of Conference decisions. Even if the next Conference 
reverses itself on unilateralism, the left can, with complete justice, 
argue that they in turn will not be bound by the decision. It is 


_ difficult to see; short of a clean break in the Parliamentary Party, 
how there could be other than permanent civil war, so long as 
___ Mr. Gaitskell leads a party perhaps fifty or sixty of whom are bit- 
 terly opposed to him over defence and many other issues as well. 


A puiat ab gars on the left oe well be inevitable if 


ete s. By ROBERT MeKENZIE 


tion benches: The question is what proportion of Labour M.P.s 
are capable of facing this prospect in cold blood now that Mr. 


Wilson is offering yet another attempt to achieve the unity which 
has eluded Labour for almost a decade (although in fact it is highly 
dubious whether Mr. Wilson, who is deeply distrusted on the 
right, can provide any such unity). ; 

Bir, Gaitskell’s second liability is the fact that apparently 

Labour’s stock is still dwindling in the 
country, and his prospects of achieving 
office, even at the next election, are 
growing dimmer (a recent Gallup Poll 
in the Daily Mail has shown that at 
present only 28 per cent. of voters sup- 
port Labour). And it must be remem- 
bered that the main strength of any 
leader of a great party lies in the pros- 
pect that he will, in the foreseeable 
future, achieve power and be in a 
position to distribute ministerial 
posts. (It was this prospect which 
strengthened Mr. Gaitskell’s autho- 
rity in the period before the last 
election, during which every one 
of the great rebels, including 
Aneurin Bevan, made their peace with him. 

Harold Wilson enters the fray with the reputation as perhaps 
Labour’s most brilliant parliamentary performer, astute, well- 
informed, hard-hitting. His main weakness may arise from what 
his critics consider his equivocal role on important occasions, and 
most recently in the period just before and during the Scarborough 
conference. In addition, Labour M.P.s may have reservations 
about his apparent willingness to compromise the authority of the 
Parliamentary Party in relation to the annual conference. Mr. 
Wilson has the assured vote of the fifty or sixty unilateralists and, 
in addition, will carry the support of those who believe that he, 
unlike Mr. Gaitskell, can still reunite all the discordant elements 


Mr. Harold Wilson 


in the Parliamentary Party. It would be surprising if he got fewer 


votes than Mr. Bevan’s seventy in 1955. If he does even better, 

and carries, say ninety or even 100 votes, then in my view Mr. 

Gaitskell’s victory—if he does win—will still leave him in jeopardy. 
— Ten O'clock’, Home Service 


THe Annual Report and Accounts of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation 1959-60 has just been published by the Stationery 
Office (9s.). These are some of the points which it contains: 

The B.B.C. believes that a better use for the as yet uncommitted 
channels in the transmission Band III than the provision of a third 
television service would be to strengthen the coverage of the existing 
television services. Use of the channels in this way would, in 
particular, enable Wales to have its own B.B.C. television transmitter 
serving the heavily populated area of South Wales instead of being 
compelled, as now, to share a transmitter with the West of England. 

Should ‘the Government decide nevertheless that the uncommitted 
channels in Band III should be used for an additional television 
service, the B.B.C. would wish to provide the additional service, To 
do this the B.B.C. would require the full proceeds of a £4 licence. 

The B.B.C. would be prepared to start a new service in Bands IV 
and V, given the necessary frequencies and finance. 

If the Government so decided, the B.B.C. would be ready to start 
a service of colour television in Band I or Band III, taking advan- 
tage of the experience it has already acquired and of the large 
number of experimental transmissions that it has made in colour 
using the present 405-line standard. 

The provision of a nation-wide V.H.F. network has provided the 
indispensable foundation for the development of local broadcast- 
ing. A comprehensive scheme, drawn up during the year under 
review, provides for the creation of a large number of low-power 
V.H. F. stations in many cities and large towns in the United King- 
dom and for the launching of a limited experiment as a first step. 
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The British cis 


HE eibica ian of The Weekly Post recently started 


under the proprietorship of Sir Edward Hulton is to be 
welcomed. The cessation of what appeared to be a re- 
markably successful weekly paper, Picture Post, of which 

Sir Edward was also proprietor, in 1957, was one of a series of 
blows suffered by the British Press since the war. The appearance 
of this new weekly, the return from the grave of John O’ London’s 
Weekly, and the rescue operation that has:lately been carried out 
on Time and Tide, which appeared to be dying on its feet, have 
combined to give a brighter prospect to serious British weekly 
papers. Whatever those proprietors who treat their papers as 
purely commercial concerns may feel about such matters, it is 
always regrettable to journalists who regard their profession seri- 
ously when papers of merit die. For surely nothing is healthier for 
public life, for the sustenance of the arts, literature and learning 
than that there should be a group of decent and well-informed 
weekly periodicals available for readers to choose from. It cannot 
be supposed that such papers are likely to make a handsome profit 
for their owners; indeed it is common knowledge that owing to 
rising costs in the modern world this is extremely unlikely. But 
it seems possible for public-spirited institutions or individuals to 
offer a worth-while service provided that losses are not suffered. 
The disappearance of two newspapers last week has been widely 
regretted: the News Chronicle, a national newspaper, and The 


Siar, one out of three London evening newspapers. (A broadcast 


report about it is on the page opposite.) The problems of such 
papers are different from those of the serious weeklies. They 
depend a great deal on big-scale popular advertising and such 


advertising always relates to the size of circulation. In living 


memory there were at least half a dozen London evening news- 


papers; now there are only two. Similarly the number of morning 


newspapers throughout Britain has been steadily contracting. 
Since the days of Lord Northcliffe, when newspapers became 
worth-while business propositions, their commercialization has 
~ inevitably affected their characters. The difficulties of proprietors 
and editors have also undoubtedly been increased by the 


triumphs of television. When an advertiser can have his wares — 


thrust before the eyes of millions of people in their own homes, 
he may not be so much attracted by newspaper advertising except 
where vast circulations are guaranteed. And editors are faced with 
the problem that the headlines of mext morning’s news will 
already be anticipated by their readers before they go to bed. 
Nevertheless many people feel that broadcasting and the press 


can be complementary.. Television, in particular, can only offer 


the immediate gist of the news or quick commentaries upon it. 
An intelligent man or woman likes to examine at leisure the fuller 
reports of cases, of speeches, and of arguments put forward in 
public controversies and digest them. It may be questioned 
whether the spoken word will ever entirely replace the written 
word or great literature be confined to a purely verbal form. Thus 
the British press, whether it is periodical or daily, must in the 
foreseeable future surely have a real service to offer the public 
outside the realm of the sensational or the salacious. It will be a 
_sad reflection on our British society if good papers, whether new 
or old, do not continue to command aga support. 


stener 


household chores while sleeping late or being idle, ‘reluctance _ to 
take part in public ventures, and generally attempting to live 
-at other people’s expense or to profit from other people’s efforts. ay . 
‘It was suggested that endeavours should be made to counteract  —_ 
these undesirable habits by criticism, friendly advice, keeping a A 


THE Russian home sere broadcast speeched made in 
a Moscow school, by senior-form pupils who debated ‘the 
problem of spongers and > idlers *. The boys and girls whose 
recorded statements were its 


given, condemned such habits as 
cribbing, laziness, allowing parents or grandparents to cope aes 


strict check on one’s own character ‘and peeved pp ending 
good books, aie : fs 

The debate was wound up = a Russian writer tes ‘oad that ae 
young people in the West were different from young people in. 
the Soviet Union. He had recently read a book by an American 
writer, entitled On The Highways, which weiss oe bese: 
of beatniks. The Soviet writer went on: a 

Beatniks are people who hold nothing sacred in life and 25> 

_generally lead a senseless existence. They regard nothing as worth ~ 3 

thinking or worrying about. They go about in dirty clothes, do — 

‘not shave or cut their hair. Many of them ¢ go round the country 

without any clearly defined goal. Of course, in our environment 

this does not and cannot happen. When our young people leave 

school they face some great task for the glory of our country. 

In another Moscow home service transmission a woman com- 
mentator told the story of a graduate of the Tashkent Agricultural 
Institute who had been assigned to work at an agricultural 
research station in the Kara Kum desert, She was markedly 
lacking in enthusiasm; she did not like living away from the 
capital and soon returried to Tashkent. In thus breaking a basic 
law of Soviet life—to give back to the state the education it = 
had given her—she had become a parasite hiding from the light. — 

If she hoped alt would be forgotten, she was wrong; her diploma 
was being withheld and would be given to her only after she had 
worked in the country for the prescribed time. == 

Chinese transmissions included a long report on the kind of 
political studies which ought to be undertaken by ‘democrats 
who are not members of the Communist Party ’, and by industrial 
and commercial circles, and intellectuals, in order to ‘ raise their 
political understanding and gradually transform their bourgeois — 
world outlook’. After directing that the works of Chairman Mao _ 
and Marxism-Leninism were essential, the report warned against 
both liberalism and dogmatism. It went on to insist, however, 
that the principles of ‘ consciousness, willingness, independent = 
thinking, and free debate and discussion ” must be adopted: ~ 

We must employ the _methods of ‘gentle breeze and mild 

rains’ , of educating through p persuasion. With regard to questions | 

in the realm of ideology | we must not cia them by methods of © 

coercion and suppression. — mall 
The Chinese communist injunctions on political study ‘contained, 
however, rather more teeth than was at first apparent, as he 
following further extract from the broadcast shows: ; 

Gentle breezes and mild. rains do not imply either an absence 

of wind and rain, or a dismissal of ideological struggle. It_is. i 

wrong to resort to ‘gentle breezes and mild rains’ as a pretext — . 

to avoid criticism and eericism, and evade ideological taney “2 Face , 

formation. gant 

Cairo radio in English for ‘West Africa had the following t to Ree: 
say on the Monckton Commission’s Report: ete 7 

_ Headlines in the British press give a false impression of | a rif 

between the British government a arch-colonialist an, 
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Report. In fact this is 
Macmillan, Boy Welens 
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“Two NEWSPAPERS DIE 


SPEAKING: ‘OF THE MERGING of two 


a famous English newspapers, the News 


= Chronicle. and T he Star with their former 


rivals the Daily Mail and Evening | 
News respectively, JOSEPHINE GaMaN, 
_a European Talks Assistant, said in the — 
course of a European Service General 
_ News Talk: ‘Advertising is a major 
source of revenue of British news-— 
_ papers. Rising income from advertise- 
_ ments has enabled the popular papers 
_ to keep their prices down to little more 
- ; than. double that of twenty years ago, § 
a while the price of the paper on which & 
_____ they are printed has gone up nearly six- 
fold and all other costs have soared. 
= mA indeed: Britain’s popular dailies cost 
less than half of those in most West 
i; <S European countries. The size of their 
circulation also helps to keep down 
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costs. And the British buy more news- 
_ papers than the people of any other 
a ~ nation. With a circulation of more than 
500 daily newspapers per 1,000 inhab- 
___ itants, the rate in Britain is five times © 
as big as it is in the Soviet Union and _ 
two-thirds higher than in the United 
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_ States, where of course the newspapers ine 
wore are Very much bigger in size. But in 
terms of circulation only Sweden and Finland approach the 


British level; and the citizens of other Continental countries like 
_ France and Germany buy. only half as many newspapers as 
people in Britain. 
Fy “The News Chroncle, with upward of 1,000,000 readers, could 
- not compete as an advertising medium with its rivals, two of 
whom sell more than 4,000,000 copies a day, or with the counter- 
attractions of television advertising. It has also been suggested 
that defects of management and the fact that two editions were 
printed, ¢ one in London and one in Manchester, were contributory 
causes of the de- 


radical newspapers. 
 '=*The News 
Chronicle was 
- founded more than 


Left: the first monu- 
ment erected in mem- 
ory of Nelson, . at 
Portsdown Hill, near 
Portsmouth, Hamp- 
shire, and, below, Bar- 
bados stamp (King 
George VI) with a 
design showing the 
statue of Nelson at 
Bridgetown 


Hampshire Field Club — 


- 


cline of these two 


the neighbourhood . 


Putting up the lions at the base of the Nelson column in Trafalgar Square: an engraving from 


The Illustrated London News of 1867 


a century ago, with Charles Dickens as its first editor. The Star 
came into being a little later, with George Bernard Shaw as one.of 
its leader writers. Both papers had a long and honourable tradition 
and a reputation for honest and outspoken criticism. Their abrupt 
departure from the newspaper world is a matter for deep regret, 
which extends far beyond Fleet Street, where the London news- 
papers are published, and where this regret is mixed with personal 
sympathy for colleagues, journalists and printers alike, who have 
seen their jobs disappear at a moment’s notice ” 


ENGLAND’S MOST POPULAR HERO? 
‘Lord Nelson in his lifetime really did grip the affection of the 
British people’, said C. J. SMITH in ‘ Midlands Miscellany’ 
(Midland Home Service), ‘and deep emotions were aroused in 
them by the news of his final victory and death. 

‘The year of Trafalgar was scarcely out before the officers 


‘and men of the Fleet each contributed two days’ pay towards 


the cost of a memorial to their dead hero. This was the first 
Nelson Column, a four-sided pillar with a bust of Nelson in a 
niche at the top. It stands on Portsdown Hill near Portsmouth, 
300 feet above sea-level, and being 150 feet high it forms a 
good landmark for ships approaching Spithead. 

‘In 1809 the un-nautical city of Hereford erected a Nelson 
column topped by an urn, and in the same year the Nelson 
Pillar in Dublin was built. This is 134 feet high, and at the top 
is a statue of Nelson by the Irish sculptor Thomas Kirk. The 
column contains a spiral staircase leading to a platform from 
which can be seen a splendid view of Dublin and its surroundings. 

‘ At Great Yarmouth, in Nelson’s native county, the first stone 
of “ Nelson’s Monument, or the Norfolk Naval Pillar ” was laid 
with much ceremony on August 15, 1817. The monument was 
completed two years later, when the fluted Doric column was 
surmounted by a figure of Britannia in artificial stone. At the 
time it was locally claimed that the column, 144 feet in total 
height, “eclipses every other piece of modern architecture in 
. and is the pride and justly boasted 
ornament of Yarmouth ”. 

‘The most famous of Nelson’s columns is the one in London 
in Trafalgar Square. The square, “the finest site in Europe ” 
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according to Sir Robert Peel, was laid out as a memorial to the 
battle of Trafalgar, and a competition was held for a design for a 
monument to Nelson. The committee eventually chose a Corinth- 
ian column of granite designed by Railton, to be surmounted by 
Edward H. Bailey’s statue of the admiral, seventeen feet tall 
and weighing sixteen tons. Although the column (170 feet high) 


Playing boules at Cannes 


was started in 1840 it was not completed until January 1, 1867, 
when the four lions by Landseer at the base of the column were 
unveiled. 

“The first statue of Nelson to be erected was that which stood 
in the Bull Ring at Birmingham. It has been moved recently 
to a temporary site to allow for the Bull Ring development 
scheme. It was designed by Sir Richard Westmacott, and a 
similar statue by him stands in Trafalgar Square at Bridgetown, 
Barbados, and forms the focal point of the little town. Stamp- 
collectors will know this statue as it has been seen on more than 
one issue of Barbadian stamps. Westmacott also modelled, though 
he did not design, the elaborate Nelson monument at Liverpool. 

“An oddly situated Nelson statue stands on a rock near the 
waser’s edge in the Menai Strait, and is the work of a member 
of the local great family, Admiral Clarence Paget, a son of the 
_famous Marquess of Anglesey, Wellington’s second-in-command 

at Waterloo. Statues of both Nelson and Wellington stand in the 
Upper Close at Norwich. For a few years the statue of Nelson 
stood in the Market Place before being moved to its present site 
opposite the Grammar School where Nelson was educated. 

“These are only some of the many outdoor monuments and 
memorials put up in honour of Lord Nelson, and there are others 
inside buildings—in St. Paul’s Cathedral and Guildhall in 
London, and in the village church of his Norfolk birthplace, 
Burnham Thorpe. There is scarcely a town without its Nelson 
Street, and the public houses that bear his name must run into 
hundreds. If we can judge by such things as these, Lord Nelson 
might well be claimed as England’s most popular hero’. 


THE FRENCHMAN’S GAME 

While spending a holiday recently in the South of France 
ConrAD Voss Bark, B.B.C. Parliamentary Correspondent, was 
initiated into the mysteries of le jeux de boules which is becoming 
an ever more popular summer game with Frenchmen. He 
described it in ‘ The Eye-witness * (Home Service). 

“I saw le jeux de boules’, he said, ‘ played on the beach amid 
the bikinis and the coloured umbrellas, and with a fierce intent- 
ness which even lasts through the heat of the sun, like the 
fanaticism of the English father playing French cricket on the 
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sands at Margate. Boules has a certain relationship to bowls: 
there is a jack, as in bowls—a small wooden ball about the size 
of a table-tennis ball, which is called cochonnet or “ little pig ”, 
and this “little pig” is thrown more or less any distance from 


ten to thirty feet away. Thé players throw a larger ball after it, 
and the man, or the team, who gets the ball closest to the cochonnet 

wins. But as you can play this game on roads, 
_ gravel paths, in the backyards of hotels, in the street, 
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in the fields, and on the sands, the techniques, shall 
we say, even the rules of play, have variations. So 
does the size of the balls: the biggest are made of 
metal and weigh about two, or three pounds, whereas 
the smallest are just a bit bigger than a cricket ball 
and are made of aluminium covered in coloured 
plastic, and they weigh about half that. 

‘ The fascination of boules is that it can be played 
anywhere by more or less anybody, at more or less 
any time, and under more or less any Conditions. 
The only thing you need really grasp is that you 
have to throw your boules nearest to the cochonnet. 
If you do this, you win. Frenchmen play it with 
enormous subtlety: they have low throws, and they 
put spin on the ball; and they have high throws—_ 
googlies and bumpers—known as “ thunders ”. 

‘ Surprisingly enough, when I first played bouwles 
I won. All-round me were Frenchmen throwing 
their tonneres and their glissantes and traversées, 
whereas I just threw my boule in the direction of 
the cochonnet and got it pretty close. When I won 
my first game of boules, which lasted two hours, 
we all adjourned for drinks, and my partner began 
to congratulate me on winning. He was astonished 
when he heard that boules was not played in Eng- 
land. “ But”, he said “ you’re very good at it—you 
must have had some practice”. Whereat I said: 
“Perhaps: I played a lot of cricket in England, you know ”. 

““QOh cricket”, he said, with a puzzled look; and then 
apparently he remembered reading something about it: “Ah— 
you play that with a mallet” ’, 


Henry Grant 


THE GREAT TRAIN RACE 

‘It was a real race with no holds barred: timetables and safety 
precautions both went by the board’, said ARTHUR GARRATT in 
‘ Today ’ (Home Service). ‘The North Western from Euston and 
the Great Northern from King’s Cross were each determined to 
have the fastest train to Aberdeen. The North Western line was 
sixteen-and-a-half miles longer and it was a tougher run. Both 
lines met at Kinnaber Junction—just north of Montrose—and the 
first train to reach the junction would be the winner. 

‘On August 20 both trains left London at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and the race was on. The North Western forged ahead 
and did the first 100 miles in ninety-five minutes, But apparently 
something went wrong with its water scoop and it could not take 
on water at Lichfield. So it had to stop at Stafford—and lost 
three-and-a-half minutes. It stopped again at Crewe to change 
engines to one of the “ Bloomer ” Class. 7 

‘But the Great Northern was not standing still, It had covered 
the 1883 miles to York in 187 minutes, despite an engine change 
at Grantham, and it had that sixteen-and-a-half miles less to go. 
At twenty past four in thé morning the signalman at Kinnaber 
was startled to get a ring—the North Western train was coming. 
And precisely one minute later the bell rang again—the Great 
Northern was due, but it had lost by just sixty seconds. — 

‘The next night the tables were turned: the Great Northern 
did an amazing run, and led at Kinnaber by more than a quarter 
of an hour—getting to Aberdeen in eight hours and forty minutes. 
After that, the Great Northern rested on its laurels; but the next 
night the North Western had another go—not knowing the train 
was running a lone race. The engine pulled only three coaches and 
it broke every record there was: Aberdeen in cot peed 

sixty-three-and-a-quarter © 
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eleven hours and eight minutes ’. 
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_ International Congress. of Histori- 
cal Sciences. 
3 submitted for discussion was one 


subject. 


Greeks, I believe, came in shortly after. 


over the date when the Greeks launched 


- Minos in 1400 B.c., 


-N the foarte week of August 
this year scholars from all 
over the world assembled in 
_ Stockholm for the eleventh © 


Among the reports 


on the Greeks in the Bronze Age. 


Written by Professor Dow of Harvard, it is | admirably lucid, and 
certainly represents the present state of majority opinion on this 
Nevertheless, I now believe that it is wrong in most of _ 
The first question is: ‘When did the 


its important points. 
Greeks enter Greece?’ Current opinion — 
> “puts this important event at the beginning 
of the so-called Middle Helladic period 
shortly after 2000 B.c. There certainly was 
an important invasion of Greece at this” 
time, but I cannot see that there is any 
evidence for giving it to the Greeks. The 


_ 1€00 8.c. and introduced the ‘ Late Hella- | 
dic’ or ‘ Mycenaean ’ culture. ; 

The next point where I cannot accept 
the findings of Professor Dow’s report is — 


their successful invasion of Crete. Nearly 
everyone now believes that this happened — 
at the beginning of the Late Minoan II 
period round about 1450. This, toa, I. 
believe to be wrong. 

Finally we have the picture drawn of 
Crete after the burning of the Palace of - 
an event which is 
thought to mark the end of the Minoan 
civilization. Professor Dow correctly 


‘summarizes archaeological opinion when 

he says that during the whole Late Mingae Til period—that i is, 
1400-1100 B.c.—Crete was a mere shadow of its former self, 
isolated and quiet. 


Pendlebury, the author of- the Guide to the 
Palace of Minos of Knossos puts it in a more picturesque way. 
Knossos was now a place of mournful ghosts and mouldering 


staircases. Its residents 


were mere ‘ squatters ’. 

My own position 
could hardly be a 
greater contrast. I have 
been forced to the con- 
clusion that during this 
so-called 
period’ Knossos was in 
_ fact at the height of its 
power and that its 
Greek king controlled 
most of the island of 
Crete. Moreover, I 
believe that many of 
the famous works of 
art, such as the bull 
relief fresco, are also 
of this late period, 
when the Greeks were 
in control. 

_ Tt may be wondered 
how I have arrived at 
‘this series of heretical 
conclusions. The ans- 


Stirrup vase from Knossos 
Photographs from © The Palace of Minos ’ 


by 
Sir Arthur Evans (Macmilian) 


‘ the Greek Bronze Age 
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wer is simply: ‘ New evidence’. 


_ Bronze tripod cauldron from Knossos, Crete 


‘squatter . 


‘ 
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Inscribed tablet found at Pylos, southern Greece 


From * Documents in Mycenaean Greek’ by M. Ventris and }. Chadwick (C.U.P.) 


This has come to light as the 
result of my investigations into the Linear B tablets, especially 
those found in the Palace of Nestor at. Pylos in south Greece, 


which was eacoyeted by the American archaeologist, Professor 
Blegen. First a few words about these - 


texts. 

Heinrich Schliemann was the founder 
of Mycenaean archaeology by his epoch- 
making excavation of Mycenae in 1876. 
Then came the great discoveries of Arthur 
Evans of Oxford. He could not believe 
that so brilliant a civilization could have 


‘to Crete. At last in 1900 he began to dig 
at Knossos and within a few days had dis- 
covered the first of the inscribed clay 
tablets, which eventually amounted to 
some 2,000. Unfortunately they remained 
unpublished for fifty years, 

On the Greek mainland the great dis- 
covery of such writing did not come until 
1939, when Professor Blegen, searching 
for the palace of the Homeric King 
Nestor, began to dig at a. promising site 
near the modern town of Navarino. On 
the first day his trial trench ran into what 
turned out to be the archive room, con- 
taining tablets of the same kind as Evans 
had found at Knossos. After the war many more tablets were 
found at Pylos. But meanwhile in 1952 there had occurred the 
third epoch-making discovery in this field. A young London 
architect, the late Michael Ventris, succeeded in deciphering the 
Linear B script on these texts. He showed that the language was 
Greek. This opened up an exciting new field to philologists, and 
I was among those who started on the job of trying to make out 
what the tablets were saying. 


It was not at all easy, and at first we made mistakes. With 


growing experience we had to revise our translations, and some 
of these new results turned out to be of unsuspected importance, 
especially for one vital question: what is the date of these 
archives? Evans had put the Knossos tablets at 1400 B.c. But 
Blegen had no doubt that his Pylos tablets belong to about 1200 
B.c. Thus the Pylian scribes were recording events at a time when 
Knossos, and Crete as a whole, was supposed to be down and out. 
This is what I came to doubt. Let me give a few examples. One 
long text from Pylos is an inventory of furnishings. It is concerned 
with the paraphernalia of a feast. The scribe starts with cooking 
pots and the hearth furnishings, and then moves on to tables, 
chairs, and footstools. The revised translation of the first part 
shows that every time the scribe records a tripod he describes 
it as being ‘ of Cretan workmanship ’, Here was a puzzle: this was 
evidence of the import of metal work from Crete at a time when 
that island was supposed to be impoverished and isolated. 

The next step in the investigation produced a still more signifi- 
cant result. My analysis of the texts on the inscribed pottery 
vessels found on the Mycenaean mainland showed that nearly all 
bore Cretan place-names which occur only in the Knossos tablets. 
It looked as See these vessels also had been exported to the 


been illiterate. A series of studies led him | 


. mainland from these places, whi 


Knossos. But some of them are defi 
Here again was a fact which could not be squared with the 
picture of a ‘ squatter * Knossos. 

Things went on like this. Every independent line of inquiry I 
pursued led to the same answer. Crete, so far from being quiet 
and impoverished, was in communication with the mainland 
and exporting goods to it. By February this year I felt I could — 
no longer accept Evans’s dating of the Linear B tablets from 
Knossos, I began a series of inquiries which have produced new 


documentary evidence from the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. . 
First and foremost, we have the Day Book of the Knossos excava- 


tions kept by Evans’s assistant, ‘Duncan’ Mackenzie. This has 
proved of great help in establishing the facts. Evans’s key argu- 


ment for dating the tablets was based on the stratification of a 


little room called the Room of the Stirrup Jar. The Day Book 
told a different story, and it was confirmed by Evans’s own note- 
book, which I was also able to examine. Finally, we now have 
Arthur Evans’s own handlist of the Linear B tablets. This was 
found only last month in the Ashmolean Museum. It shows that 


the tablet he ascribed to the said room and to which he attached 


so great importance, was actually found in an entirely different 
part of the palace. Thus all the facts in the ears decisive 
stratification.are placed in doubt. 


A Fact Beyond Doubt 


All this new testimony will have to be made available to 
students of the Greek Bronze Age, and until then it will perhaps 
be best to suspend judgment. Yet there is one fact which is beyond 
all doubt. We can see from the tablets that the Linear B people 
of Knossos used stirrup jars on an immense scale. On this point 
we have a significant observation by Evans himself: he says that 


such vessels are almost wholly wanting from the very flourishing | 


palace period but that they become common in the following 

“squatter ’ period. But how can we date the tablets at all? Only 
by the pottery we find associated with them. On Evans’s own 
showing the Linear B people, who used stirrup jars, cannot be 
identified with his palace folk, who did not use these vessels. 


There is bound to be fierce argument when the new documentary 


evidence is published. What are the consequences of the new 
dating, supposing it becomes accepted? Crete during | the 
centuries 1400-1100 will be rid of its isolation and poverty. 
This should please Homeric scholars. After all, Homer put - 
Agamemnon in Mycenae, and Schliemann found his palace. 
Homer put Nestor in Pylos, and Blegen found his palace. Why 


; should Homer have been so hopelessly wrong over Knossos? He 
made Idomeneus, King of Crete with his capital at Knossos, and 


By H. D. 


OST people are familiar with an ordinary electricity 


or gas meter, the sort with five or so little dials. 
But four out of five people who tried to ‘ read’ one 
of those meters would give a wrong reading. We are 
used to a clock going clockwise: but in these meters every other - 


' dial goes anti-clockwise. The ‘ ones’ go clockwise, but the ‘ tens’ 


go anti-clockwise, and so on. This is not the only snag in meter- 


_ reading. My meters are in the cupboard under the stairs. To get 


at them, the meter reader has first of all to fight his way through 
the junk that accumulates in such places. Then because the meters 
themselves are at floor level he has to bend himself almost double 
to make the actual reading, and in any case the headroom at ‘that 
point is only about two feet. 


Any design demands a compromise between many siferene? 


factors and I have given two examples where the human factor 
received little consideration. The dials are as they are because that 
is mechanically the easiest, and so probably the cheapest, arrange- 


_ ment. As far as the position of the meters is eoncerned, I suppose 


to about 1200 B. com 


then we must reopen th que 
Knossos tablets may b 
would throw doubt on 
evolved in Crete by M 
century. 


The Gantne of ‘the ae 5 glans eee ary 
Another consequence: the Linear B texts are our mine indubit- 
able evidence for Greeks, If they are all dated to 1200 « or after, ~ 
then we are a long way from: 2000 B.c., which is widely regarded _ * 
as the date for the coming of the Greeks, In the present state of — 2% 
knowledge, it seems to me, we cannot safely go back further — 
than, say, 1580 B.c., the beginning of the Mycenaean culture. 

Who, then, brought the Middle Helladic culture to Greece? — 
Archaeologists seem to agree that it came from western Asia 
Minor. In that case the people cannot have been Greeks. There _ 7 
is not a trace of Greek at that early date in those parts. On the = 
other hand, we have plenty of evidence for another Indo- 
European people. These were the Anatolians, speaking languages 
of a single family, the best known of which is Hittite. In the — 
regions nearest to Crete we find Luvian. The whole question is 
bound up with the language of the Linear A texts of Crete, which 
is the next great problem to be tackled. I am inclined to believe + 
that the Linear A language is Luvian. This should please both | + ; 
philologists and archaeologists. For instance, in Luvian territory — 
we find place-names of the type Parnassos. In their language it — 
means ‘ Place of the Temple’. Such names are frequent i in. Greecé,- y> 
and it is probable that they were brought by Luvians. Thus I 
would equate the archaeological Middle Helladic folk with my 
philological Parnassos folk. Some remarkable Luvian echoes have 
come from the Linear A texts. It would thus appear that Greece 
was invaded twice by Indo-European peoples in the second mil- — 
lennium. It was like Britain: first came the Celts, a were” -) = 
followed by the Anglo-Saxons. : 

This is all very revolutionary. But in the last resort the question — 
to be decided is a simple one. With what kind of pottery were 
the Linear B tablets of Knossos found associated? The primary 
data of archaeology are of this kind. What was found where, 
and with what? Such simple, concrete facts can be decided only 
from the records. Those we are going to publish so that scholars - 
can judge for themselves. Although the records contradict Sir 
Arthur Evans’s key argument for dating the tablets, this carries — 
no personal reflection on one of the greatest names in archaeology. 

— London Calling Europe’ eerste Service) 
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it was aesthetic donnie feb led the builder 1 to put them ae 
where they were—aes considerations backed up by long oar! ¢, 
tradition. In this particular case it may not matter: man isa 
flexible and tolerant animal. But in a more complicated situation, — ae : 
the human element in a ‘system—perhaps the pilot of an air liner 
—may well be the limiting factor in the efficiency, and perhaps — ; 
the safety, of the system as a whole. 2; : 

The system I refer to here is the nose $ 
both men and machines play their part, f 


canna is in itself of good. or bad pas but | 
_ the context of the system in which it is to be used, , 
gas meter by itself had been perfect, the man/machine s 

vho is t > meter reader and the 1 
is the gas meter—w 


chad to ea on nthe flor take the reading. : 


ae ti esa et oi eee pain E ; a ae ee oe y Si rm fe on ~d 7 
do not think from anatomists on, say, what hei chair or a table oughttobe. 
e Department Once we have settled the respective roles of man and machine : 
in the system, we can get down\to deciding what aids the men 
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or” tg es 
they ran a conference in London ~on ergonomics in industry. 


_ © Ergonomics ’, they said, ~ . 


_ describes in one word the many and varied applications of sciences 


need in order to carry out their functions. One of the most ‘=e 


important things to be worked out is the sort of language 


in which the man ‘talks’ to the machine, and in which the - , 
: cs - * > . 9 ht ad 
like anatomy, physiology, and experimental psychology to the machine ‘talks’ to the man. It is here that we in ergonomics 

ae _ problems of fitting the job to the worker. The objective is to 


_ that its operation is within the limits 


_ industry very quickly. It is sometimes 


improye industrial efficiency by designing equipment to ensure 


of the mental and physical capacities 
of most normal people, taking into 
_ account the effects on performance of 
the complexity of the job and of en- 
vironmental conditions such as noise, 
lighting, and temperature. 


In the United States the term ‘ human 
engineering’ is used to describe this 
sort of work. ; 

Science is moving rapidly and auto- 
mation is now being introduced into 


argued that since automation’s main 
objective is to cut out the human 
element, human factors need scant 
attention in the design of equipment 
that is becoming more and more auto- 
matic. I cannot agree with this. I believe that it is only the 
emphasis that is shifting because the character of man’s job is 
changing: in the past, it was the power of his arm that was 
needed, now it is his brains. There may well be fewer men in any 
process or system, but the jobs that those men are called upon 
to do are often much more difficult than they were in the past. 
Nowadays, the designer of a complex man/machine system has 
to know much more than he used about man’s mental capabilities, 


because it is as the maker of decisions that man often plays his 


most valuable role. Man’s capabilities and limitations, both 
physical and mental, must be taken into account. But no designer 
can be an expert in all subjects; and that is where ergonomists 
like myself come into the picture. 

There are two kinds of scientist connected with ergonomics. 
Those in the first group are engaged largely in research, finding 
out the basic biological data needed. The second group—there are 
not many of them in this country—are actually working within 
industry in day-to-day (and sometimes minute-to-minute) contact 
with the designers. I am one of these. I work for a large electrical 
concern and am one of a team whose main task it is to design the 
control systems for nuclear power stations. 

In considering the human factors of the design of any system, 
the first job must be to 
establish beyond any doubt 
what the system as a whole 
is to achieve; in other words, 
what is its goal? Only when 
we have established that, can 
we go on to the next step, 
which is to decide which 
functions within the system 
should be allocated to a man 
and which to a machine. Men 
are good at some things, 
machines are good at others. 
Broadly, machines should be 
allocated to perform power 
and speed functions while 
men should perform detec- 
tion and decision-making 
functions. In reaching a de- 
cision we need advice from 
psychologists on the mental 
capabilities of the human 
being; from physiologists 
about, for instance, how long 
a man can be expected to per- 
form some manual task; or 


come very close to another science, that of cybernetics, 
the science of communication. ~ 
The tools that man uses for com- 
municating with machines are usually 
known as ‘controls’, and simple ex- 
amples of these are such things as the 
steering wheel of a car and the electric 
light switch..On the other hand, the 
machine communicates with the man 
through what are technically known as 
‘displays’, and these may be either 
visual displays like the dials on a gas 
meter or audible signals like the bell on 
an alarm clock. It is in the design of 
individual controls and displays, and in 
the arrangement of them relative to 
each other, that in fact I do most of 
my work. 

Automation has come to stay, and 
many plants nowadays are designed to 
operate for comparatively long periods with little or no inter- 
vention by the men running them. There may be weeks, and 
perhaps months, of uneventful shifts before something out of 
the ordinary happens. But when it does, it is essential, first, 
that the man should notice that something odd is happening, and 
then that he should respond quickly and correctly. The trouble 
is that when he does have to intervene, it is often because 
something has gone wrong: and this may require difficult 
decisions to be taken in a hurry—decisions that demand a man 
of high mental calibre. But even a genius may take the wrong 
decision if he has not got access to all the facts: so we have 
to see that he has. 

These problems are by no means confined to process plants. 
They apply just as much to the job of the pilot of an aircraft, the 
officer on the bridge of a ship at sea, or the driver on the foot- 
plate of a locomotive. And it is not always human error that 
causes the accident; sometimes it is human overloading. 

There are three points here to notice. First, I have used the 
word ‘team’ a good deal: team work between the various 
branches of biological science—physiologists, psychologists, and 
anatomists; then, next down the line, the design team, which may 
consist of the designer (who is often an engineer) and the scientists 
of all the different disciplines that we have considered—and others 
besides; lastly, in what all these people are producing, the man/ 
machine system which is essentially a team effort between man 
and machine. There is no doubt that the keynote of ergonomics 
is the word ‘ co-operation ’. 

My second point concerns economics as opposed to ergonomics. 
Does all this attention mean that the product is going to cost 
more? The answer is definitely ‘no’, providing that human 
factors are taken into account at an early enough stage in the 
design. Indeed, I can think of a dozen examples in my own line 
of country where what we recommended helped to save money. 
and this was usually because we suggested a simpler design. 

My last point is this: some of you will doubtless say: ‘ Surely 
we don’t want yet another breed of specialists to do what after all 
is only common sense?’ But is it only common sense? Even 
today, equipment is designed that can be operated only by a 
dwarf with a physics degree—and he probably needs arms five- 
feet long into the bargain. If we are agreed that the operator is 
an integral part of the system, then it seems to me only right 
that the designer should obtain the best advice he can on the 
make-up of what is the most complicated component of all— 
the man, the human being. If a machine works badly, it can 
usually be re-designed. But you cannot re-design the man. In any 
case, I wonder if that kind of sense—common sense—is in fact 
all that common? 

—Network Three 
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LASGOW was a shock to me. It was Peet: my ae 
visit, and I had expected something like a vast Scottish 
mixture of the worst of Leicester and Liverpool, with 
a few outstanding buildings embedded in it. Instead I 
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found what is without any doubt the most friendly of Britain’s 
big cities, and probably the most dignified and coherent as well. 
In looks it is much more like the best parts of some American 


‘cities—Boston or Philadelphia—than anywhere in England; but 


a walk along any of the streets will show the difference. In 
Rereaes (this is no idle generalization, because I have pounded 
many miles of American urban sidewalk) the average casual 
contact is unpleasant, a mixture of indifference and neurosis. 
Any Glasgow walk is inflected by a multitude of human contacts 
—in shops, under umbrellas (there is a good deal of rain in 
Glasgow), even from policemen—and each of them seems to be 
a person-to-person recognition, not the mutual hate of Cogs” in 


a machine who know their plight but cannot escape it. 


A generalization on a four-day visit may seem absurd, but I 


. think, somehow, that four months or years in Glasgow would ~ 


give the same result. There are, indeed, the slums and their 
consequences—when I was there ‘the protagonists of a fracas of 
truly Chicagoan comprehensiveness were being tried—but there 
is so much else as well, and it is usually only the slums that 
receive the publicity. 

Glasgow is so coherent and so strongly patterned that it is 
worth while to describe it chronologically. Medieval Glasgow was 
at the east end of the present city, running down from the 
cathedral to the river. The cathedral I want to leave until last, 
except to say that it is one of the best Gothic buildings in Britain; 


all the rest has gone except ome moderate house (Provands 
_ Lordship) on the west side of Cathedral Square. High Street, the 
medieval axis, is an astounding mixture of utilities, the roaring 


underbelly of coherence: it contains a passenger station, two 
goods stations, a gaol, a waterworks, and (at the corner of Bell 


Street) the best warehouse in Glasgow, the Bell Street Stores, a — 
' six-storey stone monolith so sheer that pilasters and drainpipes 
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“an cit or so thick are : Siieienn ipunctastion. The’ Bell ‘Street =o 
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front is very slightly coe paeiing the same effect as Sia Sere = 
in a Greek column. eon ai 

Bell Street i is next doce Glasgow Cross, a splendid five-ways 7 
ati n sequitur of traffic, without benefi’ i of 


here as any sort of traffic pee "The 
Cross itself is sixteenth century, and shee 
just: reprieved from demolition; with we sae4 
other steeples it just about represents — ee 
Glasgow between John Knox and the Act pee 
of Union. One, the Tolbooth, is just. a 2H. 
jolly bit of fun; the other, the “Merchants” 3 
Exchange, is a “deliberate design, done by 
Sir William Bruce who built Holyrood 
Palace, the three receding stages with their 
homely proportions a faint, distant echo - 
of Amsterdam. There is far more Con- 
tinental influence in Scottish architecture 
(first French, then Dutch) than there ever 
is in English, just as Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh frequently look more Europeanand ~—- 
more metropolitan than London. ahs, 
With the eighteenth century Glasgow’s 
story stops being a matter of individual 
buildings and becomes a kind of topo- — 
graphical epic with the buildings as 
incidents, good though they are. Until the 
breakdown of classical traditions (which in 
| Glasgow was not until the eighteen~ ="; 
eighties) the whole sum of building is the 
struggle to get a style which matches the —_ 
Glaswegian spirit at the same time as 
money is available to build it (this, I suppose, in its feckless 
way, is a kind of universal truth). It is like a Beethoven 
symphony played over 150 years, and this working out in time ~ 
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has a power that superimposes itself on the topography. At every 
street corner you know where you are in time as well as in space 
—not as an antiquarian exercise but through the living pattern 
of the city. Where Newcastle is superimposition, and the pattern 
is the shock of contrast, Glasgow is one organic growth like a 
vast forest tree. And lucky accidents caused it to grow tree-like 
up and out in one direction, to the west. 

The beginning of the story is a series of fa hitectural skir- 
mishes: the customary copy of St. Martin-in-the-Fields (St. 
Andrew, by Allan Dreghorn, 1739) with a hilariously lean edition 
of St. Martin’s steeple, and a handsome dull interior—the adjec- 
tives are not contradictory, think of a few male film stars— 
with a handsome not-dull pulpit made into a kind of altar or 
temple, a neat expression of the Presbyterian dilemma. The 
Adam style was not right either—and these uncertainties are just 
like the last movement of the Choral Symphony, with Beethoven 
having a roll-call of his themes to see which will fit what he 
wanted to say. The Trades Hall, by the Adam Brothers them- 
selves (and surely by James rather than Robert), is like Fitzroy 


Square in London, an attempt at the impossible—to jolt a plane ° 


street elevation into ‘movement’ by artificial juxtapositions of 
motifs and contrived recessions. A much better attempt, fore- 
shadowing the power of nineteenth-century Glasgow, is the pair 
of buildings at the junction of High Street and College Street. 
These are in a bad way, and need immediate attention. 

Then, after 1800, the great theme takes shape, bits of three 
styles—Neo-Classic, Greek Revival, Italian Revival—made up 
into something purely Glaswegian and incredibly dignified. Early 
on comes David Hamilton’s Hutcheson’s Hospital of 1805, which 
looks to be* a grand stiffening up of ate Adam, making sense 
of the failures of the Trades Hall by a more plastic design. Oppo- 
site it is the Court House, with pinched ends loaded with Grecian 
details and a superb side elevation to Hutcheson Street where the 
scale needed to support a perspective of thirty-three bays has been 
caught perfectly. 

The better-known group around David Hamilton’s Exchange is 
grand but too cold, the styles accepted wholesale, not re-made 
to fit Glasgow. This process involved stripping off the meaning- 
less detail and enriching the solidity and force of what remained, 
and the first building to do it was the Custom House on the 
riverside. This was built not by a Scotsman but by Dobson of 
Newcastle, early in his career (in 1817). It is a magnificently 
compact tough design like a boxer’s torso, the epitome of the 


Glasgow _ virtues — nothing 
superfluous and nothing 
flaccid. 


The whole city took it up 
in about 1820, and moved 
westward along the steep 
slopes of the ridge running 
parallel to the Clyde. The 
plan was, more or less, a grid 
laid across the hillside, and 
hence there is the exciting 
San Francisco pattern of 
almost level streets along the 
slopes and extremely steep 
short streets up and down 
them. Every building gains 
in effect by being seen from 
underneath on the next road 
downhill. St. Vincent’s 
Church and the Art School, 
which will appear later, both 
exploit this. Blythswood 
Square is the set-piece, but 
really this is an architecture of 
perspectives not of enclosures 
(the opposite of Edinburgh) 
and it is the total effect of a 
half-mile stretching into 
(usually) the mist that is so 
magnificent — Bath Street 
or St. Vincent Street. It 
is even serviceable enough 
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Woodside Terrace, Kelvingrove, c, 1850 


and tolerant enough to make a fine marriage with unabashed 
commercialism (a very different thing from forcing tidiness on to 
a cheerful hegemony) and so Sauchiehall Street, the Oxford Street 
of Glasgow, has a sparkle and a scale that I have never met in 
any other honky-tonk street (and not only never met: I would 
have said it was impossible). One of the nicest things about 
looking at towns for a living is that you realize, eventually, that 
nothing is impossible. Here for once, the gridiron plan is really 
working for its living. 

With the middle of the century, the style did not collapse, but 
merely got more sure of itself, more grand and less grandiose. 
It culminated around 1850 in two places. About Kelvingrove 
there will be little argument, but I tremble to mention the other 
one, because it is, of all places, the Gorbals. I can hear the cries 
of outraged planners already: ‘ Really, this fellow Nairn has gone 
too far this time ’. But I would plead with them really to go and 
have a look at the Gorbals. 
It was laid out on a grid, 
with immensely dignified, 
four-storey, stone-built ter- 
races. To the shame of its 
creators, it was designed as 
a working-class rabbit warren 
and hence, naturally, it slid 
into slums. There are far too 
many people living there, 
and the state of the back- 
yards and the communal 
staircases with their lava- 
tories on the half-landings 
are intolerable and must be 
altered. 

However, the actual out- 
side appearance, in other 
circumstances, would be ap- 
plauded as a splendid piece 
of urban design. Parts are 
past repair—the worst bit of 
all is Hutchesontown, and 
here the first rehousing 
schemes are going on, wee 
maisonnettes with a few 
trees, done by the City Archi- 
tect’s department, decent but 
a crushing come-down from 
the potential framework for 
living of the old work. On 
the quayside much taller flats 


*At the moment it is under scaffolding and it can no more be assessed than could a Goya overlaid by a close-meshed sheet of graph-paper. 
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are about to go up, by Robert 
which may provide the answer, t 
"through the inevitable pre-set condi 
'on the part of the architect—repeat the 


bad features of 


_Hutchesontown on a huge scale. But Kingston, the part west of 


the railway, could easily be salvaged, not as a stop-gap or cut- 
rate measure but because of the innate qualities of the buildings. 
And all over Glasgow, there are similar terraces in a similar con- 
dition. One of the nicest, potentially, is Grafton Square, just 
north of Cathedral Street, a square with two normal straight sides 
and the other two a continuous L-shape with a rounded corner. 

Kelvingrove is a different story: it was built respectable and 
has stayed respectable. West of the Glasgow West End is a steep- 
sided burn, the Kelvin, and in 1850 it was landscaped and the 
park laid out to the east, all as oneamit. The landscape designer 


was Paxton of Crystal Palace : fame, the architect a local man, 


Charles Wilson. Together they made up a rich, romantic land- 
scape te a romantic plan, with a circus as the kernel, then a 
perimeter of terraces on the edge of the ravine. Wilson designed 
a church, vaguely Italian, with two campanili composing remark- 

ably well with the tower of a later mock-Gothic church. Eleva- 
tions are dignified, landscaping is thick and large-scale, the total 
effect is comprehensible from anywhere inside the scheme: alto- 
gether it is a composition up to the very finest Romantic 
standards in any art—Schumann’s music at its most coherent, 
Delacroix’s painting at its least academic. 

It couldn’t last, of course. This is not something to regret, 
because Victorian Glasgow is one of the best examples in archi- 
tecture of completely fulfilled promise: in fact a dignified old 
age took it in some cases right up to the first world war. But, 
as well as all this, nineteenth-century Glasgow produced two 
outstanding individual architects. One, “Greek? Thomson, was a 
local master on the level of the Woods of Bath, the other, C. R. 

_ Mackintosh, was part of our tiny stere of sheer architectural 
genius. ‘Greek’ Thomson, who rarely went to England, never 
mind Greece, was a lowbrow architect who built speculative 


terraces and churches in unlikely places. He evolved from the © 


This Was Tibet | = - 


LAMA GOVINDA on the Buddhist civilization eee 


The 


IBETANS are mostly herdsmen or peasants, but in Tibet 
there are only small stretches of land which are cultiv- 
able, because there is lack of water. So the greater part 
of the population lives in one of the towns on the high 
plains, where they have their 
flocks of sheep and of yak. 
This population is distri- 
buted over vast areas, and 
they live without any govern- 
ment, because there every- 
body has to look after his 
own, while in the villages the . 
system is based on families 
who own land and never 
allow it to be divided by 
marriage. The mother is the 
head of the family, and the 
mother of the family is the 
proprietress who looks after 
the property. If her son 
marries, his wife becomes 
simultaneously the wife of 
the younger brothers. But 
this system applies only to 
the simpler classes, especially 
in western Tibet, where the 
cultivable land is very scarce 


It has become even more | 


bP eo Palais de Justic ; 


and towers on top of it. The better known is St. Vincent, in the 


angle with terraces stretching north-west and north-east for a __ 


the Palais is horrible in 
delightfully light and wi 
ing the sphinxes and splay Da 
festoons. In his two big ch eer 
that look equally weird ly 
and fitting in the flesh. cn ted c out of one bald a complet 
acropolis, building a broad ground floor base and hoisting temples 
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West End, with probably his wildest repertoire of ornamental Clty 
oddities ; the better building is the Caledonia Road church, at. pe 
the south end of Hutchesontown. The site is, exactly, one such as 
modern architects would quail over: a splay corner on an acute — 


literal half-mile. Thomson set up his base, arranged atemple and 
a tower on top of it—a lovely tower, quite free of any period 
precedent, sheer walls and a poetic belfry clock—and hey presto! | 
the miracle was performed. Anything more normal would have 


~ been a let-down to the grand perspective of terraces; temple and 


tower achieve the impossible by treating it as though it happened 
every day. His last buildings were purified but not devitalized, and 
Great Western Terrace, which he built in 1870 as one of the _ 
remarkable series of leafy terraces out to the north-west along the 
Great Western Road, is an appropriate end to what is collectively — 
(it is not a matter of individual masterpieces) one of the great _ 
nineteenth-century things in Britain, the only one to stand up to - 
eighteenth-century Bath and Edinburgh. Great Western Terrace 
is sheer Nietzschian Will made manifest, cormice and porches 
and immensely solid plain walls clamped inevitably and irrevoc- 
ably to each other. This, if you can bear the paradox, is classical 
architecture turned Gothic, peaking as an organic unity Bonet canes OP 
sheer force of mind. ; bee 

; To be eee) bisees ; 


difficult nowadays in western Tibet, because for the last 10 000 — 

years a process of desiccation has been going on. The fact is hide 

the monsoon cannot get across the Himalayas and therefore the 

whole interior of Tibet is dry. The only source of water is the 
glaciers, the ice of which is 
actually the prehistoric ice of 

the last Glacial Age. It now — 
feeds the rivers in the in- 

terior of Tibet, and once that ~ : 
ice has melted the whole of 
Tibet will turn into a desert. 

A second reason for this | 

turning into-a desert is that 
the difference in temperat 
between day and night ; 
between light and shade. 
so colossal that fs } 
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radiation: not the simple people, who are ex- 
posed to these things all day and who work in 
the open, but the people of the higher classes 
who live in houses and enjoy a certain amount 
of luxury. 

There are a number of feudal families, and 
mostly they have their houses in or around 
Lhasa, and in places like Gyantse and Shigatse. 
They have huge estates and the workers are 
treated like members of their family. In general 
the Tibetans treat their servants, or those who 
are below them, very well. There is no caste 
system as there is in India. That means a son 
of a poor family can rise to the highest dignities 
in the country. See 

Every family sends at least one son or daugh- 
ter, or both, to a monastery; that means that 
the monasteries are actually the property of the 
whole people. The monasteries wield power, and 
all share in that power. The Dalai Lama is like 
a patriarch, presiding over the monasteries and 
religious institutions, and also over the secular 
government. The Kasbak is a council which 
is divided into the laymen and clergy: they 
have always to decide everything in common; 
and if there is dissension on any point, the 
Dalai Lama has the last word. So, generally, the Kasbak 
advises the Dalai Lama, and the Dalai Lama makes the final 
decision. 

The big monasteries are very like the medieval colleges in 
Europe—Oxford or Cambridge or Heidelburg: they are, first 
of all, ecclesiastical colleges, and though they teach practical 
matters too, like history, poetry, medicine, and so on, the accent 
is always on the spiritual life. Generally, four abbots are appointed 
for the main faculties. Then, above them, there is the incarnated 
Lama, who is the head of the whole institution. He is, on a 
smaller scale, what the Dalai Lama is in the Government of 
Tibet. He does not govern every single detail but he is the 
authority to whom people can appeal. 

Tibetan is the language which is spoken all over Tibet but in 
different dialects. The books are written in classical Tibetan, 
which has been more or less reorganized according to the pattern 
of Sanskrit. When Buddhism came to Tibet there was only a 
spoken language, which was not sufficient. to express the highly 
philosophical and psychological ideas of Buddhism; so they had 
to create a new terminology, almost a new language, which used 
the word roots of the ordinary Tibetan language but replaced 
its grammar by a new one built on the Sanskrit pattern. In order 
to express a thing logically one has to follow strictly some laws of 
composition; so when the books were translated from Sanskrit 
into Tibetan, a Sanskrit scholar and a Tibetan scholar would 
work together. Thus the classical language in Tibet was created. 
But this classical language can be understood only by scholars. 


An oracle-priest in a trance 
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Tibetan lamas at an open-air meeting 


In the Buddhist universities of the Gelugpa Order, public dis- 
cussions are particularly favoured. A man must be able to prove 
his point or why he favours that aspect of philosophy. One has 
to prove why one follows a certain point of view, and this is done 
in public in a lively discussion which is watched by hundreds, 
sometimes by thousands, of people. The Abbot sits on the high 
seat and acts as the moderator, the two opponents stand in the 
centre before the Abbot’s throne, and the people are all arranged 
round in the open courtyard. 

I did not go to such debates because in the Order to which I 
belong we are more interested in the practice of meditation than 
in discussion and in logic. We believe that logic cannot really 
carry us to the ultimate: we have to experience things within 
ourselves in meditation. There are certain rites of initiation. 
After having a general knowledge of Buddhism, the guru initiates 
the pupil into a particular practice. That practice depends on the 
character and abilities of the pupil, and also on the school which 
he follows. The particular mantra, or word of power, which is 
given during the meditation is the first guiding principle of the 
pupil. He will have to practise it, and because of the initiation 
he will know the direction in which his mind is to go. Then, he 
will go through a long period of solitude. In Buddhism we do 
not believe so much in prayer in the sense of asking for some- 
thing but rather in the sense conditioning our own mind. Through 
this act of humility and gratitude and adoration we purify our 
own mind and we realize the ideal we want to attain. Only if 
we have seen the ideal towards which we strive can we change 
and form our own character. 

For the longer and deeper types of meditation, people retire 
into a lonely room or a little cubicle, generally far off from the 
monastery, where one is entirely shut off from the world. Food 
is brought from outside and placed in an opening which leads 
into a kind of screened. corridor where no communication is 
possible. After a certain period the one who meditates will come 
out, and then his preceptor or his guru may know how far he 
has advanced. Only a man who can stand up to that practice and 
who receives inner profit is worthy to receive further instruction. 

If somebody is not suitable for these things he is always free 
to do practical work. Many of the monks are engaged in ordinary 
work—cooking, tilling the fields—and others are schoolmasters 
who give simple instruction. Again, others are engaged in copying 
texts or in carving books. They are carved on wooden slabs, and 
then they are printed from a xylograph. 

If you travel in the interior even the simple herdsman or the 
yak drivers or the muleteers will sit round the fire and one of 
them perhaps will get up and tell the stories of the previous lives 
of the Buddha. These people are so deeply impressed that they 
will weep and laugh according to the trend of the story. To them, 
all these stories are things that are not things of the past but 


‘something so vivid mt so present as 
The peasants have a great sense of hist 


at least in former days. In India we do not even know the correct 
dates of Buddhist history. It was Western scholars who deter- 
mined actually what the century was in which the Buddha lived. 
But the Tibetans immediately were interested to reconstruct 
Buddhist history and to find out the correct dates, and their own 
history is well put down and registered and written. But to 
the average people it does not matter whether a thing has hap- 
pened long ago or a short while: 
that matters, and they will talk about the first Buddhist who came 
to Tibet as if he were still among them. The Buddha i is to them 
a living reality, too. 


Becoming a Buddha 


To all those who are deeply religious time is always a secondary 
thing: a thing that cannot be relived within ourselves has no 


importance. A thing that is told only for the sake of entertain- | 
- ment would mean nothing to them, It is something that brings 


you into the presence of something more important or something 
which can be realized that counts. 
something alive within yourself. It is no good to worship a 
Buddha—you must become a Buddha, One does not expecta 
simple human being to become a Buddha immediately, but at 
least our lives should always bring us near to the fulfilment of 
this ideal. And we expect that every living thing can realize what 
the Buddha realized in his enlightenment. 

Morality is based on an inner sense of responsibility. That 
means, we do not practise morality in order to have a better life 


in the future or in order to get some reward for it, but for our 


own sake. Because a man who acts in the right way or in a noble 
way ennobles his own mind. A man who acts in a mean way 


will make himself mean and narrow. So our actions build up 


our character, and it is for this reason that we should aim at the 
highest kind of morality, which is not imposed on us from out- 
side but which is the necessity of our own inner satisfaction. 

In the temple there is a liturgy led by a choir leader, who is a 
monk with a very deep voice. In Tibetan the deep voice is 
regarded as the best expression of ritual, The choir is accom- 
panied again by certain instruments like oboes and huge kinds 
of kettle-drums and a kind of trumpet which give an undertone to 
the whole liturgy. It is not music in the Western sense: it is 
rather the imitation of the different moods of nature. 

. Trading is an important function in Tibet. The merchant 


~ class. is well-to-do; and they are mostly those who live in cities 
or in the few cities that exist, like Lhasa or Shigatse. But 
' whether he be a merchant or a Beet or a herdsman, whatever 
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The Tibetan scholar 
perhaps has more sense of history than the average Indian scholar, 
Hise ie will go for his. 


to them it is the living reality © 


different from others. 


“ Realization ’ means to make ~ 


n prayers into the. 
individually or with other members of the famil 
tant festival days lamas will be invited to conduct a service, So 
the people are not dependent only on the bigs monasteries or 
temples, ~ 
If there is a great and important decision to be taken, the © 
Dalai Lama will invoke ‘the State Oracle, an institution which 
has come down probably from pre-Buddhist times. The local — 
deities are invoked and the priest of the Oracle is possessed oe ; 
that particular local spirit, How this is done is one of the great > «4 
mysteries of these oracle temples, but the fact is that people are 
selected for this office who are not in any way abnormal or 
One of the oracles in the monastery of my i 
first guru was formerly a simple mule driver. He had been very ; 
ill and he called a lama to read the sacred texts, hoping to be ; 
restored to health. While the lama was performing a certain rite 
and reading those texts, suddenly the man became possessed by ; 
the deity that was invoked. Then the lama realized that the only — 
way to save the man’s life would be if he would give his body, 
his whole personality, to the service of the deity. The man agreed 


‘to serve with his own body and his own personality in the oracle 


of that deity. He was then sent to Lhasa: he went through many — 
trials because people had to find out whether he was genuine, He 
got a first-class education, and after about a year’s time he was 
appointed as Oracle. Since then he is a changed man. During — 

the time when he is called upon in the Oracle Temple he goes into 

a trance in which he does not know what happens to him, People 
receive the answers to important questions, but the man who is 

used for that oracle does not know what sl answers are. 


A Non.-Theistic Religion 

Buddhism is not an atheistic religion but a non these 
religion. The existence of higher powers is not denied, but 
Buddhism points out that, whatever powers there are, the final - 
liberation can happen only with our own concurrence. Unless 
we strive ourselves we cannot be liberated. In Tibet many deities — 
were worshipped before the Buddhists came in. These were not 
simply cast aside, but according to Buddhist tradition continued 
to be worshipped, knowing that they would be of only relative — 
help. In these cases the deities are invoked and the oracles are the © 
local deities of the Tibetans. Therefore the Oracle Temples are 
always set apart from the actual Buddhist temples. The oracle — 
has its own temple, its own jurisdiction, so to say, and it is inde-_ 
pendent from the general Buddhist ceremony and dogma of ‘other 
tee —Third Programme ~ 


Harold beki 


By KINGSLEY MARTIN 


AROLD LASKI was one of those rare intellectuals 
who had a big mass-appeal and therefore upset people 
who feared he might be right in thinking that a 
revolution was likely. In the end we got war and 
not revolution. Laski preached that’ the war gave Labour a 
unique opportunity of carrying out a socialist programme without 


.a revolution, and his was a powerful voice in producing the 


Labour Government of 1945. As a member of the Labour Party 
Executive he was disappointed that Mr. Attlee’s administration 
did not move quickly towards socialism, and he was a vehement 


_ opponent of Ernest Bevin’s foreign policy. I remember how, week 


after week, he used to complain about his failure to push te 
Labour Party i in the direction he thought right. 


When he died, a well-known Oxford don said the nineteen- 
thirties in England should be known as ‘the age of Laski’. 


certainly reflected their idealism, their frustration, their inner 


He re 
_ propagandist. Many of el 


ag th 

odutticg and Fis cxtersilh va He was a eine a teacher, 
an orator, and a journalist, and in estimating his place and in- 
fluence in our history I shall take account of all four. Indeed, it tafe * 
is not possible to separate them; for although he was sometimes = 
primarily a scholar and teacher and at others primarily a political 
orator and journalist, his scholarship was never forgotten in his —- 
politics or his ‘politics in his teaching. ae 

I have never been a believer in the purely academic mind, _ 
detached from public affairs. The great teachers and schtick oo 58 
philosophy, history, and economics have never been ‘on the one 
side and on the other side’ men> They have usually been accused’ 
of bias, and have not been afraid to make their own conclusions rie 
clear: Laski was in this good tradition, but he ‘ 
would have had much mor _influence both 
politically if he had been more 


are. pen Nai 


* 


- first world war, against the totalitarian 


who saw the state becoming increasingly 


1960 


ies 


eat tradition of 


Otis later re Stuart ‘Mill and the Webbs than to the earlier 
eee more orthodox utilitarians. Events in the nineteen-thirties 


Be esmas him into a kind of Marxist, but his Marxism was always 


tempered, and some -would say COn-S eee ba ts 
_ fused, by his passionate libertarianism. | 
The conflict was already visible in his 
- dispassionate little volume on commun- | 
ism published in 1924. His first academic _ 
books were not visibly concerned with 
‘the problem which later was to be his 
_ principal preoccupation—the reconcilia- 
‘tion of Marxism with liberalism. They 
- dealt rather with the relation of volun- 
‘tary groups to the state. They were part 
of the protest, which dominated English | 
and French thought before and after the 


state—or Leviathan State, as we then 
called it—epitomized in Prussia and 
feared by British and French radicals — 


powerful even in democratic countries. __ 
In 1920 Laski arrived in England from — 
America with a remarkable reputation. 
He had been editor of the Harvard Law. 
- Review—the world’s most distinguished — 
legal journal—and he had been violently 
attacked because he had championed the 
cause of the police in the famous Boston 
police strike. In England the Labour movement was in the throes 
of controversy; the State Socialism of Beatrice and Sidney Webb 
was being rudely challenged both by trade-union leaders and 
by intellectuals who were then advocating workers’ control of 


' Harold Laski 


. industry. 3 


Laski’s own approach to this problem was fistorical, He was 
academically conditioned at that time by the legalistic apprecia- 
tion of medieval theory to be found in the greatest of English 
medievalists, Maitland. But if the Church claimed a histcrical 
right to independence from the state, then so might other 
voluntary associations like the trade unions, and when Laski wrote 


his first important political work, The Grammar of Politics, he 


* 


had to come down to earth and ‘consider how the socialist state 
‘could be made compatible with the rights of individuals and 
groups and avoid the totalitarian tendencies that many feared in 
_ State Socialism. 

Individual liberty was always his first concern, and he beticved 
that it could never be a reality while property was concentrated in 
a few hands; that state action was at every point needed to prevent 
the legal, economic, and political exploitation of the working class. 
Laski attempted to safeguard individual and group liberty by the 
maximum amount of decentralization. 

The crisis in Laski’s thought came in 1931. In the later twenties 
he had become one of the most popular platform speakers in 
England. He still looked like a schoolboy; with his small figure 
and large round glasses, he stood with his hands behind his back, 
_and poured out a torrent of eloquence. Few orators since Glad- 
stone have ever involved themselves in such labyrinthine sentences 
and managed to end them without disaster. His memory was 
prodigious, and his capacity for reeling out long, if not always 
accurate, quotations, and interspersing his periods with corusca- 
ting epigrams about political opponents left his audiences gasping 
and delighted. » 

When the Labour Party split in 1931, and Ramsay MacDonald 
formed a National Government, Laski was already established as 
the most popular ‘ intellectual > of the left, His. competitor in 
influence during the same period was John Strachey, whose 
Coming Struggle for Power was unreservedly Marxist. Laski’s 
doctrine was always shot through with a wholly English and un- 


' Marxist liberalism. Perhaps it would be truer to say that every 
smh i toes the conflict which he never successfully resolved 


- he stands closer 


who had become Leninists and afti-den ocratic. One. of his most - 
famous platform retorts was to a communist interrupter, whom ‘ 
: Yes, my friend, we are both Marxists; 


he silenced by saying : 
you in your way, I in Marx’s 

His interpretation of the 1931 crisis was given succinctly in the 
Political Quarterly at the end of 1931. He wrote that 


the implication of recent events was that 
a party which may command the assent 


principles into effect out of fear of what 
the investing public may do. . . . This 
is an announcement that finance-capital 
will not permit the ordinary assump- 
tions of democracy to work if these 
operate to its disadvantage. Socialist 
measures, in a word, are not obtainable 
by constitutional means. 

He fully accepted the Marxist view 
that socialism is the inevitable next stage 
in social progress, and he sometimes 
argued that the ruling classes would not 
voluntarily surrender the power which 
they exercise ~ through their control of 
property. 

The success of the fascists in Europe 
in the nineteen-thirties immeasurably 
strengthened this argument. The question 
that Harold Laski posed for the British 
socialist movement, in a long series of 
books and articles, was whether Britain 
was an exception or whether in this 
country, too, a majority Labour govern- 
ment would find itself confronted with 
an unconstitutional resistance by the propertied classes. 

The British ruling class ever since it had established itself in 
1689 had shown an unusual wisdom in confronting popular 
demands. In 1832 the Lords, the King, and the great landlords 
gave way to popular demand for the vote. Would this famous 
precedent be honoured if a Labour government, backed by a 
majority of the electorate, demanded an economic not a political 
change? To this speculative debate Laski brought an immense 
wealth of historical learning, or ingenious argument, and of 
eloquent exhortation. He was never at a loss for illustrations for 
the way in which the maldistribution of property by its effect on 
the Law Courts, on propaganda, and education wiped out the 
equality which the law nominally guaranteed to all citizens alike. 
He never fell into the easy habit of assuming that judges were 
the mere instruments of the class from which they came. He had 
a peculiarly intimate knowledge of English law and English 
lawyers, and he was always explaining that the social system 


- which condemned the majority to poverty made a mockery of a 


theoretical equality before the law; indeed the vast gulf 
between riches and poverty forbade any genuine equality 
in our social life, But he attacked the system, not individuals, 
and constantly conceded, in the course of his Marxist argu- 
ments, that the ruling class and its judicial and administrative 
servants had shown a readiness to concede and to compromise 
which differentiated it from most other propertied classes in 
other countries. 

The main argument he presented, therefore, amounted to some- 
thing like this: Liberty without equality is a fraud. They are not 
opposites but inseparable companions. To achieve liberty men 
must have the substance of economic equality and not merely the 
theory of legal equality: this wealth must be differently dis- 
tributed, the large industries of the country must be in public 


hands, and production be planned for public benefit not for 


private profit. 

His argument could be interpreted in two ways. It all 
depended on the emphasis. Sometimes Laski emphasized the 
traditional wisdom of our rulers, and suggested that they would 
yield their privileges if the working classes united and convinced 
their rulers that it would be folly to resist Labour’s revolutionary 
demands. He would add an impassioned appeal to Conservative 

(concluded on page 762) 


of an electoral majority cannot carry its” 


yo 


no measureable disk 


difficult matter to 


compelled to work 


troscopy has come to 


By PATRICK ‘MOORE. 


PACE research continues to make nreeresk Of the recent 
artificial satellites one of the most» conspicuous is. the 
American-launched Echo, which is in the nature of an 


inflated balloon, and which shines as brightly as any star. 


At a casual glance it does, indeed, look very much like a star; but 
a few seconds’ observation will show that it is moving perceptibly 


in a west-to-east direction. 


It would be wrong to suggest that we have probed far into 
space. Perhaps we shall never do so, since astronomical distances 
are so immense. The Moon and planets are near neighbours of 
ours, but the stars are almost inconceivably remote. Even the 


closest of them—naturally excluding the Sun—lies at a distance 


of over four light-years. This means that even in giant telescopes 
a star appears as a 
mere point of light: 


is visible. . 
It would seem a 


obtain any precise 
information about 
the stars themselves. 
Were astronomers 


with telescopes alone, 
the problem would 
be insuperable. Dur- 
ing the past 200 
years, however, spec- 


the fore, and has 
provided informa- 
tion which could 
hardly be gained in ; 
any other way. Stellar spectrosaipy, is admittedly a complex 
science, but its basic principles are certainly easy enough to 
understand. 

All matter is composed of atoms, which form atom-groups or 
molecules. So far as we know, there are only ninety-two different 


types of atoms occurring naturally, and these make up the ninety-— 


two fundamental elements. (A few more elements have been made 
artificially, but these are unstable, and probably do not occur in 
nature; in any case, the general argument is unaffected.) Hydrogen 


is the lightest element, with a nucleus and one planetary electron; 


uranium the heaviest, with ninety-two electrons, while the 
remainder form a complete series. All other substances are com- 
pound. 


__ To link atomic theory with stellar spectroscopy, we must a 
back to the work of Newton in 1666. This was the year of the 


Plague, when Cambridge University had been closed and Newton 
was living at his Lincolnshire home carrying on his own experi- 
ments. When he passed a beam of sunlight through a prism, he 
found that the light was spread out into a rainbow, with red at 
one end of the band and violet at the other. He then placed a 
screen with a hole to admit the light of one colour only, and 
passed this one colour through a second prism. This time there 
was no rainbow; the light was slightly refracted, but remained 


-undispersed. Newton realized the reason for this behaviour. Sun- 


light is really made up of all the colours of the rainbow, and the 
prism splits it up, since different colours are refracted unequally 


—blue more than red, and so on. In the case of a single colour, ~ 


as in Newton’s second experiment, no such effect will be pro- 
duced, since we are no longer dealing with a mixture. 

For various reasons Newton never carried this work much 
further, and, leaving aside some inconclusive results obtained by 


W.~H. ‘Wollaston in 1802, we come next to the studies made by 


essage of Starli ht 
began’ the. tesearches for which he is best remembered. He con- a 


‘structed a spectroscope, a 


change. Particularly prominent, for instance, were two lines close 


Path of the American satellite Echo 


_of a rainbow crossed by dark lines. In fact, the atoms of sodium — 


_ ground is removed, the emi 


where the situation is much the same. The bright 


iA, SE. ig oo 


< reeks “ie 


I von. Frannhofets About’ 1814 he ¢ a 


» 


ne "young, “German ‘opticiar 


id, using it together with a tipi 
examined the spectrum of ‘the Sun. In addition to the rainbow, 
he made out hundreds of relatively narrow dark lines crossing — 4 4 
the coloured band; the lines were permanent, and were always to 
be seen in the same positions. Their intensities, too, did not 


together in the yellow region of the spectrum. 

The dark lines are still known as Fraunhofer Lines, but Fraun- 
hofer himself never explained them fully; unfortunately he died 
while still a comparatively young man. It was left to Gustav 
Kirchhoff, Professor of Eaves at Heldelneret nee to lay 

Fes ae the foundations of 
modern stellar spec- 
troscopy. Kirchhoff’s 

classic ‘laws’ were 
- announced in 1859, 
~The first law states — 
that an incandescent 
solid, or gas under 
high pressure, will 
produce a rainbow 
- band or continuous 
spectrum. This ac- 
counts for the rain- 
bow produced by the | 

Sun. A gas under 
ordinary pressure, 

however, will not - 

yield a continuous 
spectrum; instead, it 

ae , will produce isolated 

_— bright lines. This is 

known as an emission spectrum. The essential fact, as Kirchhoft’s 
second law pointed out, is that each element (or compound) is 
responsible for its own particular set of lines. The lines make up © 
the ‘trade-mark’ of that particular element, and cannot be 
duplicated by lines due to any other element. For instance, among 
the lines yielded by incandescent sodium are two, close together 
and yellow in colour. These make up the famous double D-line. 

The Fraunhofer Lines in the solar spectrum may be explained by 
means of Kirchhoff’s third law. A simple experiment should prove 
helpful. If you burn salt in a flame, you will produce sodium 
vapour, which will give the characteristic sodium lines when 
observed spectroscopically. Now observe the spectrum of an 
electric light bulb; this will give a continuous rainbow, since the 
filament is an incandescent solid (Kirchhoff’s first law). Next take 
the bulb and put it behind the flame, so that you are looking at 
the emission spectrum of the sodium superimposed against the 
continuous spectrum of; the bulb. Instead of a rainbow with 
bright lines superimposed upon it, what you see takes the form — 


« 


- 


in the flame are removing part of the corresponding portion me 
the continuous spectrum; wah is why the dark streaks are termed . 
absorption lines. a Vs 

The crux of the matter is that the positions of the lines - 
unaffected, and this means that they can be tracked down 
elements responsible for them. As soon as the continuous 
on lines become brilliant once r 
(Incidentally, even in an absorption spectrum they 
genuinely dark, but appear so because of their lesser 
compared with the backg1 ee 

We are now in a position to apply this theory 


Sun itself produces a 


5 


_ Fraunhofer was the doublet in 


See 


andescent. gas, cor- 
responding to our sodium flame. 
If it could be seen on its own, 
this gas would yield emission | 
lines. Actually, we see it against 
the bright background; the lines 
‘are reversed, and appear dark. 
This is why the gases surround- 
ing the Sun include what is 
commonly called the ‘ reversing 
layer’. 

Among the lines seen by 


me 6 TO EARTH 


the yellow region of the spec- 
trum, This corresponds in posi- 
tion and intensity to the bright 
_ yellow line produced by sodium. 
We have seen that nothing except sodium can produce such a line; 
therefore we can show that there is sodium in the Sun. The 
analysis can be extended, and up to the present time over sixty 
of the ninety-two naturally occurring elements have ee identi- 
fied there. 

It is worth noticing that one now-faraieee element was aie 


- covered in the Sun before it was known on Earth. In 1869 the 


British astronomer N. Lockyer was examining the solar spectrum 
when he noted that one line in the orange-yellow region did not 


- correspond with any element known to him. He suggested that 


it might be due to an unknown element which he named helium, 
from the Greek word for ‘sun’. Not until a quarter of a century 
_ later was helium identified in the laboratory. 

Basically, then, spectroscopy seems simple enough; but in 
practice it is highly complicated even with regard to the Sun, 
where we have so much available light that spectra of very high 
dispersion may be obtained. When we turn to the pias, things are 
much more difficult still. 

Though the Sun is often termed a tye star, it is important 
to remember that the stars are by no means all alike. This is 
stressed by their obvious differences in colour. Look, for instance, 
at Vega in Lyra and Capella in Auriga, which are about equal in 
apparent brightness and lie on opposite sides of the Pole Star. 
Vega is decidedly bluish in hue, while Capella is yellow. The 
obvious—and correct—inference is that Vega has a hotter surface 
than Capella, which is bound to affect the spectrum. Actually 
Capella is much the larger of the two stars, and is three times 
as luminous as Meza, which also means that it is further away 
from us. 

Orange and orange-red stars are not uncommon. mA good example 
is Kocab in Ursa Minor, which is of the second magnitude and 
lies roughly between Polaris and the ‘tail’ of the Great Bear. 
With the naked eye its colour is perceptible, and binoculars bring 
it out excellently. Betelgeux in Orion, Aldebaran in Taurus and 
Antares in Scorpio are examples of bright orange-red stars, while 
Rigel in Orion, and Sirius, the Dog-Star, are almost pure white. 

In 1890 E. C. Pickering, at Harvard, divided the stars into 
various spectral types. His system has been modified since, but 
_ has been accepted in principle, so that nowadays eleven separate 
types are recognized: The ‘spectral alphabet’ is as follows: 
W, O, B, A, F, G, K, M, R, N, S. Generally speaking, types W 
to A “include the white and: bluish-white stars; F and G, the 
yellow; and K to S, the red and orange-red. Our Sun is an 
average star of type G. To refine the system further, each class 
is subdivided, the divisions being indicated by figures, For 


(gas iv g emission spectrum) 


Diageam of the Sun’s atmosphere 


x 
“RO) 2 aad ‘G (or GO). Altair in 
Aquila, which is classed as A7, 


of type FO than one of AO. 

- Studies of stellar spectra re- 
veal considerable differences, 
together with some enigmas. 
Type W stars, for example, 
yield emission as well as absorp- 
tion lines, and seem to be sur- 
rounded by immense gaseous 
‘shells. The greenish-white O 
stars are extremely hot, with 
surface temperatures in the 
region of 35,000 degrees Centi- 
grade. B-stars, bluish-white in 
colour, show prominent helium 
lines, and have high luminosity, often amounting to thousands of 
times that of the Sun; Alkaid in the Great Bear is a typical object 
of the class. A-type stars such as Sirius are dominated by hydro- 
gen lines and have temperatures of about 11,000 degrees, 

Typical F-type stars are Beta Cassiopeie (F3); Procyon (F5) 
and Polaris (F8). Hydrogen is weaker than in type A, but calcium 
lines are very strong. When we come to type G, we must include 
the Sun, which is classed as a yellow dwarf, as well as Capella, 
which we rank as a yellow giant. After G5 we start to meet lines 
produced by molecules, and this is a sure indication of lower sur- 
face temperature, since great heat prevents molecules from being 
formed at all. Metallic and molecular lines become steadily more 
prominent in the spectra of cooler stars, and the results are so com- 
plex that they are not easy to interpret. Not all stars may be classi- 
fied in this way. The extraordinary White Dwarfs, for instance, 
reveal almost nothing apart from a few broad hydrogen lines, and 
some less abnormal stars, such as Gamma Cassiopeiz, have to be 
classed as ‘ peculiar’ from the spectral point of view. 

Neither are matters as straightforward as might be thought 
from the details given above. We have seen that B-type stars show 
strong helium lines, but it is not safe to assume that helium is 
particularly abundant. It may simply be that the conditions pre- 
vailing at the star’s surface are suitable for the helium lines to 
show up strongly. Moreover, direct spectroscopic analysis is 
limited to the outer layers of a star, and we have no first-hand 
information about conditions lower down. Yet a thorough know- 
ledge of surface temperature and constitution is a good beginning, 
and spectroscopic results have led to the building-up of a reliable 
picture of what a star is really like. Even with a relatively mild 
star such as the Sun, the central temperature must be in the 
region of 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 degrees. 

By itself, the telescope has limited range. It can gather a great 
deal of light, but—as we have noted—not even the Palomar 
reflector can show a star as a measurable disk. It is not difficult 
to understand why Auguste Comte, a French philosopher, wrote 
in 1825 that the chemistry of the stars was certain to remain 
permanently unknown to mankind. The development of spectro- 
scopy has altered matters so drastically that for many investiga- 
tions it is now the spectroscope, not the telescope on its own, 
which is the astronomer’s chief research tool. When noting the 
blueness of Vega, the yellowish hue of Capella, or the lovely 
orange-red of Betelgeux and Aldebaran, it is interesting to bear in 
mind that spectral analysis has provided at least a partial answer 
to the age-old question: What makes up the stars? 

—RBased on the B.B.C. television programme of October 17 
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will actually be more like a star : 


“Henry | the 


D. B. QUINN: on “the explorer who: died 500° years ago - Sone as th. 


OWEVER often it is told, the story of the overseas dee is no doubt that: Hey was devoted to the Church and 

discoveries has a peculiar fascination. How did Europe, _ that religious feelings entered into his desire to fight the Moslems 

quite suddenly, break loose from its old sea~-boundaries in Morocco, and, also, that he had a sincere desire to start mis- 

in the fifteenth century? sionary work among the pagan peoples revealed by exploration, ! 

I am going to discuss Prince Henry of Portugal, whom we know _ yet these feelings and motives supplemented rather than replaced nd 

as Prince Henry the Navigator, grandson of our John of Gaunt. © the secular objectives which arose from the society in which he — 

‘He lived most of his life in the Algarve, the southern province lived. It was as a great lord that he sent his vessels out to explore. 

of Portugal, facing away from Europe towards the ocean. He for him, subsidizing some and licensing - others, under the various 

became governor in 1419 and re- ue _ grants of authority given to him by | 

mained so until his death in 1460. — ~ successive rulers of Portugal. 

A somewhat romanticized picture What he had to offer to his cap- 

of the man has developed. He is seen tains was the chance of founding — 

as an ascetic, dedicated recluse who _ colonies, of building estates, of gain- i 

‘spent the greater part of his life _ing offices, as well as the possibility a 
meditating on the geography of the _ of glory and the opportunity for 
non-European world in a sort of profitable trade. In this the Atlantic 
monastic university, perched on islands, which offered land, neatly 
Cape Sagres, near the southern tip complemented the African shores 
of Portugal. This ‘ School of Sagres ” _ which offered trade: exploring cap- 
is said to have been filled with tains could end up as feudal dona- 
learned men, priests and astrologers, tories of an island in the Madeiras 
astronomers and mathematicians, or Azores. In seeking land and trade, 
cartographers and sea-pilots who re- and revenues from both, for himself, 
mained there deliberating on the he got the close co-operation not 
_ theory and practice of exploration. only of the landowning gentry but — 
Others regard this picture as being of the merchants, especially those of 
too secular: Henry is seen as a truly Lagos. Exploration was a specialized — 
monastic figure, obsessed with the business, needing to be subsidized to 
desire to destroy the enemies of * begin with, but paying dividends in 
the Christian faith and to convert | trade in the longer run. Henry was, 
the heathen to it, and with his geo- from this aspect, the far-sighted 
graphical work as merely a means to =, entrepreneur. The merchants tended 
a sanctified end. ; to follow the exploring soldiers 

This view, in either of its mani- | rather than lead. Zurara, the chron- 
- festations, will not do. Henry was icler of Henry’s exploits, confesses 
active in the royal government at that after 1448, when the soldiers — 


* he 


Lisbon down to his father’s death in _ a gave over for a time, and the mer- 
1433: thereafter he devoted himself - eee the Navigators: /ekean aameeaiptych by’ NUE chants took their places, the-process 
mainly to his duties as a royal official Goncalves in the Museu de Arte Antiga, Lisbon of exploration became dull and un- 
and as a great landowner in south interesting for him, though our most 


Portugal. Like many magnates of his time he moved about the vivid pictures of West Africa at this time come from Cadamosto’s 

country with a considerable court, but he spent much time in accounts of his trading voyages to the Senegal and the Gambia 

the south-western part of the province. Here he could supervise the in 1455 and 1456. Before he died Henry was getting some return 

_ Overseas voyages which he sponsored, but so far as he settled in for his investment, though he died in debt. 

ok any one place it was at Lagos, the only important port on the south How original were Henry’s efforts? It is clearly mistaken to 

coast. Cape St. Vincent, the south-western horn of Europe, fascin- see them as the very first stage of European enterprise in the 

ated him. He was often to be found at Raposeira, a village inland Atlantic. They emerge in modern scholarship rather as a third 

from the Cape: he fortified Cape Sagres; and, later in his life, stage in the attempts of the Mediterranean and Iberian peoples to 

he built ‘the Prince’s town’ (Vila do Infante), near by at Cape break out to the south and west in the Atlantic, It was, after all, 
: _. Terganabal and not on Cape Sagres, mainly to serve ships the Italians who opened up trade in oriental spices with northern — 

_* awaiting favourable winds to round Cape St. Vincent, He settled Europe by sea. Italians, 1 ainly Genoese, sent out the first expedi- 

there at the end of his life and died in his ‘town’ in November tions in the late thirteenth century down the African coast and 
“eee 1460. There is no evidence of a continuous organization of out into the Atlantic. It appears that they were seeking sea routes __ 
scholars and experts at his court, but it is likely that there was a to Asia, but they were ahead of their time and failed. In the ~ 
school for pilots at Lagos. ' fourteenth century, Italians, often backed by Genoese money, __ 
_ To get a more realistic picture of Prince Henry we should see came to direct expeditions by Castilians, Portuguese, and Aragon- a 
him as an enlightened feudal magnate, neither a scholar nor a_ ese, and with their aid the Canaries were found, and the ee 
saint, yet a man who had an immense curiosity about the world Madeiras and probably the Azores sighted, but once again these sea te 
outside Portugal. As a result of that curiosity he attracted to his ventures were not followed up except, desultorily, i in the Canaries, 
‘court from time to time many learned Portuguese and foreigners. It was only~in the fifteenth century that the initiative passed to o" 
We hear of astrologers, Jewish and Christian; a cartographer from _ the Iberian powers, mainly to Portugal in the early years, though ¢ 
oy Majorca, Master Jacome, who is believed to be the famous Jewish Italians continued to be employed as experts, and it was then — as 


a map and instrument maker, Jafuda Cresques; a Castilian pilot, that a coherent programme of exploration began to take shape, — 
-———-* Juan de Morales; an Italian mathematician, Giles of Bologna; under the guidance of Prince Henry. = 
and the garrulous and learned Venetian traveller, Cadamosto, The reason why Portug: _ pulled aheads “(though we must — 
| a among others. But few seem to have remained for long. Though remember there were mig Castilian VOHAgES too w ; 
ee - i pee . 
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It was a natural field for aggression; it — 


would give the satisfaction of striking a 


Portuguese: it gave her a stake in Africa 


. Morocco did not fall, trade did not flow ; 


coast were cheap and on a small scale. The 


tury they were looking greedily at Morocco. 


would provide land and wealth for the Por- 

tuguese nobility; its seizure would divert 
the Sahara caravan trade with its gold and 
other luxuries into the hands of Portuguese 
merchants. Above all, attacks on Morocco. 


crusading blow for western Christendom = 
against Islam. The attack on Ceuta in 1415 
was a grand affair and Ceuta duly became 


but that was all. The crusade was a failure. 


into Portuguese hands. When another great — 
effort was mounted in 1437 against 1 my 
it was an ignominious failure. © & 

_ These efforts proved costly to the Portes E 
guese state and were not renewed. In con- 
trast, the efforts to explore down the African. 


movement down the African coast had an 
ideological element in it also. There was 
hope of making contact with the legendary — 
kingdom of Prester John, now identified © 
as the Christian kingdom of Ethiopia in 
East Africa, as an ally against the Moslems. How influential a 
motive for exploration this was is hard to say, but an Ethiopian 
embassy was in Portugal in 1452. More substantial material 


incentives were to tap the sources of the caravan trade across 


the Sahara: Negro kingdoms to the south were believed to con- 
‘tain much wealth: a river, the ‘Golden Nile’, was believed to 
flow into the Atlantic over golden sands. Perhaps the old Genoese 
idea of getting round Africa to Asia was already in their minds. 


There were, too, great hopes of finding pagan peoples who were 


coveted both as slaves and as possible converts. So far as the 
Atlantic was concerned there is little indication that, before the 
middle of the century, the Portuguese seriously considered trying 
to get to Asia by the west. Intellectual speculation about the 
possibility of doing so was current in the early fifteenth century 
no doubt, but calculations on the distance to be covered by sea 
were too discouraging. No, the Portuguese were looking for islands, 
‘like the Canaries or like those the Genoese had found and lost. 
As far as the Canaries were concerned there were France- 
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From ‘ A Caravela Portuguese’, by Quirino da 
Fonseca (Com Imprensa da Universidade) 


Map illustrating the circumnavigation of Africa, from an account of Portuguese voyages of 
discovery published in Italy in 1508. At Prince Henry’s death in 1460, the explorers had not 
_ penetrated further south than Sierra Leone. The volume of which the map is the title-page is 
in an exhibition in the British Musenm marking the fifth centenary of Prince Henry’s death 


Spanish settlers on a few of the islands from the beginning of the 
century. Under Prince Henry the Portuguese tried to join in the 
attack on the warlike Guanches who lived on them: but raids on 
Grand Canary produced nothing but a few slaves. The Madeiras 
were found, or refound, in 1419, by ships coming from the 
Canaries: what was new was that they were efficiently colonized 
by Prince Henry’s servants from 1425 onwards, and soon were 
prosperous with sugar canes and vines. The Azores were sighted 
in 1427, it is not known whether by ships circling out into the 
ocean to get favourable winds to bring them from the African 
coast or by an expedition sent due west into the ocean. Progress 
here was slow; the last of the long chain of islands was not found 
until 1452, but by then colonization had begun. Again it was 
managed on feudal lines by Prince Henry’s dependants. The 
settlement and organizing of communities at such a great distance 
from home was a remarkable achievement. It was, also, even if 
this was still meaningless in Conte porary terms, a big step 
towards America. 

The voyages down the coast of Africa brought the Portuguese 
along some 1,200 miles of coast in the forty years before 1460. 
This was the result of persistence and systematic effort for which 
Prince Henry was largely responsible, but that it took so long also 
indicates how weak Portugal was. A few great expeditions 
equipped for long voyages could have achieved more than the 
numerous small probing ventures which took place. Henry had 
to press the pilots with whom he supplied his captains hard to 
get them past first Cape Nun and then Cape Bojador, about 
which superstitious fears, associated with difficulties from winds 
and currents, had grown. Then, once Cape Bojador was passed 
in 1434, there was the long barren coast, with little but sand, 
for some 800 miles. Yet from 1443 onwards some Azenague 
tribesmen were found to raid and enslave, and contact was made 
with Berber and Arab traders near Cape Blanco. This contact 
allowed slave raiding to give place to slave trading, and the buying 


of horses and a little gold. A fortified factory was set up on 


Argium Island in 1448 to protect the trade, and some attempts 
were made to convert the Azenague. 
While trade was beginning here exploration was being extended, 


‘so that in 1444-45 the Senegal River, thought to be the western 


Nile but not golden after all, and Cape Verde, the green cape, 
were found. The land, too, was not Only green but full of Negro 
peoples. Still more, the Guinea coast encouragingly turned south- 
eastwards and gave rise to hopes that Africa might indeed be 
coming to an end. The peoples of Guinea vigorously and effec- 
tively resisted the Portuguese slave Tales which followed the first 


rivers like the Senegal and the Gam 


Eawna’ went. 


one of his pictures to hang in the 


the affairs of that chaotic house- 


explobont but soon a basis for com 


and some more gold and ivory obtained. T 
Sierra Leone by the time of Prince Henry’s de 
some real expectation of getting to the sources of the trans- 
Saharan gold: before this time, too, the idea of reaching Asia 
by way of Africa had reappeared. 

In their explorations the Portuguese of Prince ‘Henry’ s time 
were still behind the Arabs of the Indian Ocean in geographical 
knowledge and navigating expertise. Arab posts _ and traders 
covered the greater part of the coastline of eastern Africa and 
they had an old-established business in the slave and ivory trade 
which the Portuguese were trying to open up in West Africa. 


Moreover their vessels sailed freely across the Indian Ocean as — 
the Portuguese vessels could not yet do across the Atlantic. The 


Portuguese too were far behind the Chinese. The expeditions 
which Prince Henry sent out were feeble things compared with the 


Chinese fleets which sailed under the eunuch admiral Chéng Ho | 
between 1405 and 1433 to visit India, Arabia, and East Africa. © 
Yet the Portuguese were learning. They had | thoroughly assimi-_ 


lated the Italian techniques of dead-reckoning sailing by which, 
with an effective mariner’s compass, reasonably accurate courses 
could be plotted. The pilots had written directions, pilot-books, 
to follow. They had also marine charts, drawn to scale and giving 
correct (or almost correct) directions, which could guide them 
along coasts already known. They could plot their own additions 
to such charts: their logs provided a basis for verifying charts 
and improving pilot-books. The pilots became, in many ways, 
more important than the captains: they could benefit from some 
mathematical training and it is not unlikely that they obtained 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti’ S Gualilian: Angel 


By GALE PEDRICK ay ene eta 


4 Y dear Dunn’, 
wrote Dante. 
Gabriel _ Rossetti 


to my great-uncle | 

Harry, ‘the question of Emma 
must be wound up soon, and I 
begin to incline strongly to the 
belief that she will have to go 
. And, as good cooks go, 


Can you wonder that from boy- 
hood I always wanted to know 
more about my grandmother’s 
elusive brother Harry, who threw 
up his job in a Cornish bank and 
learned to paint well enough for — 


National Portrait Gallery today? 
For years Henry Treffry Dunn, 
to give his full name, was — 
Rossetti’s companion and secre-— 
tary at the famous house in 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. He ran 


hold; engaged the female staff, — 
and sacked a procession of 
auburn-haired goddesses in cap 
and apron, who had opened the 


front door and shown into the Master’s study Mr. Burne-Jones, 
Mr. William Morris, Mr. John Ruskin, Mr. Ford Madox Brown, 


Mr. Whistler, or it might be Mr. Algernon Swinburne. 

‘Dear Dunn—it is my express wish and order that Ellen be 
discharged at once with a month’s board wages and a good 
character ’. 
can Tead the original and many more like it in the library of 


There was s OW ej T : 
tain both ‘latitude and longi 


them, though the evidence for this is not clear. On land they 


_ from which latitude could be calculated. Whether by 1460 they 
could be used at sea with sufficient accuracy to enable an effective - 
- check to be made on dead-reckoning courses is doubtful. 


Henry Trefiry Dunn, the ‘ guardian angel ’, asa young man 


“have thought, as I thought, 
and his cousins and his a 
- young Harry and his adv. 


So runs another letter to Great-uncle Harry. You 


relatively complex instrum nts, 
quadrants for the use of pilots came into use in the y 
century. Prince Henry’s pilots may have been the first peaae ee 


could be used to ascertain-the angular height of the Pole Star 


More important than instruments were ships. The Portuguese 
caravel was a light, fast, seaworthy vessel, equipped with a modi- 
fied version of the triangular lateen sail used by the Arabs which 
enabled her to sail more nearly into the wind. She was in many 
ways ideal for exploration. The building up of detailed, accurate | 
information on tides and shoals, winds and currents, was also 
essential. Portuguese progress came from the accumulation of — 
information on tides and shoals, winds and currents, was also 
able lead by 1460. Prince Henry’s curiosity, his persistence, and 
his efficient exploitation of success all played a part in the Portu- 
guese achievement. It is true to say that the discoveries made by 
western Europeans in the early fifteenth century resulted from a 
certain convergence of incentives and of technical achievements 
which enabled effective progress to be made at sea. Prince Henry 
did not make those circumstances, but he made the best of them, 
and that is why he occupies, and should occupy, such an important 
place in the history of the Giscoveries. —Third Programme 
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_ the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

_ ___ There was another good reason | 
_ why Dante Gabriel wrote as he 
did to Uncle Harry: ‘Youarethe | 
_ best of fellows, and my guardian 
angel ’. Officially, Dunn’s job was a ire 
that of ‘professional assistant ’. ice 
We can make of this phrase as 

_ much or as little as we will: but 

_ it poses some pretty problems for 

the experts. Part of Harry Dunn’s 

duties was to paint replicas of. 
Rossetti’s most successful pictures. = 
In a book, Rossetti, His Life and 
Works, Evelyn Waugh deals-with 
the poet-painter’s later years, and 
says: ‘His income was main-_ 
tained chiefly by a steady output 
_ of replicas. One can only surmise eas 
_ how much of them was the work 
: of gpunn; and { how much of Seuss ran 
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’ unusual, not to - 1 
> _ relative? 


Browning, Mr. Longfell ord rane mes 
bers of the pre-Rap therhood. No, not a 
one in the family could—or would—be teu 
Henry Lea me ; 
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I was baffled by this attitude. Surely 
there was something to be learnt about 
this attractive and talented man. I 
pointed out that a portrait painted by 
Dunn had a place of honour in the town 
hall of Truro: so obviously his fellow- 
townsmen thought well enough of him. 
But even my great-aunt Frances, a 
delightful old lady, would gently, and 
very, very firmly decline to breathe a 
word about her brother. 

I was fascinated—and exasperated; 
although I did make some progress later. 
Could nobody tell me more about the 
artist who for so long shared the secrets 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and weathered 
the domestic storms and upheavals, and 
the financial ups-and-downs of life in 
Cheyne Walk? What stories, I thought, 
must lie behind some of those phrases 
in the Rossetti-Dunn letters. Why did 
Ellen have to go? Why was it necessary 
for ‘ the question of Emma to be wound 
up’? What was the story behind the 
intriguing message: ‘My dear Dunn— 
the “Elephant ” writes in a rage, but I 
have sent her a “settler” ’; ‘ Elephant’ being the pet name for 
one of those statuesque models whose auburn or golden ‘ harvest 
yellow’ hair seemed to throw a spell over the dark, romantic- 
looking poet with his Italian origins? Just how much of Dunn’s 
work, I wondered, is to be seen in our famous art galleries above 
the Rossetti signatures? And how plaintive, human and familiar 
sounds another query: ‘My dear Dunn—Is the tax paper a final 
application? If not, it may stand for a while...’. 

One thing is certain. Few people could have known more inti- 
mately the personal story of the complex, brilliant, unstable 
character who was to make such a tremendous impact upon the 
late nineteenth century with his poems and with his pictures. 

My great-uncle Harry, tactful and self-effacing, must have 
watched the great man in his moods of gaiety and melancholy, 
seen him inspired—and tormented, perhaps—by some of the lovely 
women in his life: kept the jealous ones at bay, protected him 
from creditors, haggled with agents, and waited for those flashes 
of genius which made that passionate life worth while. 

Harry Dunn truly was a ‘ guardian angel’. But was it not 
perhaps this close friendship with Dante Gabriel which led his 


a water-colour by Dunn 
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A portrait of Dante Gabriel Rossetti by Henry 
Treftry Dunn 


Pante Gabriel Rossetti reading poetry to Theodore Watts-Dunton in the parlour of 
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family to renounce the clever young 
artist? He had left his steady job in the 
Capital and Counties Bank, and gone 
from Truro to London. That was bad 
enough. But he had (or so they believed), 
joined a godless, carefree circle in which 
everyone smoked cigarettes and drank. 
One knew only too well the kind of life 
led by the Bohemian artists and poets of 
Chelsea. There was even talk of drugs 
and attempted suicide. And then the 
dreadful climax. Mr. Rossetti, having 
buried a manuscript book of poems in 
his poor wife’s coffin, proceeded later on 
to have them and her disinterred, so 
that the forgotten verses might be 
printed. This, I imagine, was something 
the Cornish conscience could not and 
would not take. And as for poor Uncle 
Harry, who was but an onlooker of these 
turbulent scenes, it was a case of turning 
his picture to the wall and never men- 
tioning his name again. To his relations 
it must all have appeared unspeakably 
odd: and they didn’t propose to speak 
of it—ever. 

After Rossetti’s death, his brother, William Michael, described 
Henry Treffry Dunn as ‘upright and straightforward’, Dante 
Gabriel had. been improvident and hopeless when it came to 
money matters: but Dunn had seen to it that the bills—the most 
pressing, at any rate—were paid: even when his own,salary was 
far in arrears. Now and again I would find time to pursue the 
genial shade of Great-uncle Harry: and gradually a picture of 
him became clearer in my mind, I learnt how he was introduced 
to Dante Gabriel by Charles Augustus Howell, who had been 
Rossetti’s secretary, and became his agent. I met the late Mrs. 
Watts-Dunton and discovered how Harry Dunn, like Swinburne, 
had been a more or less permanent, non-paying guest at The 
Pines, in Putney. Her husband, Theodore Watts-Dunton, was the 
poet and critic, and an intimate friend of Rossetti. In fact, Treffry 
Dunn’s picture in the National Portrait Gallery shows the two 
of them in the parlour at 16 Cheyne Walk. And it was at The 
Pines I first heard of the series of unpublished letters written by 
Dante Gabriel to his ‘ guardian angel ’. 

They met when Rossetti was thirty-five. Harry Dunn at that 
time was the younger man by ten years. They got on famously 
from the start. Rossetti pointed to 
one of the pictures in the studio, 
‘The Loving Cup’. ‘I'd like you 
to make a copy for me’, he told 
the young Cornishman. Great-uncle 
Harry did as he was told and 
Dante Gabriel liked the result. It 
was the first of many such requests. 
In no time at all, Harry Dunn was 
a fixture in Rossetti’s home, where 
on every wall there seemed to be 
drawings and sketches by Millais, 
Holman Hunt, Thomas Woolner, 
William Bell Scott, Ford Madox 
Brown, and James NcNeil 
Whistler. 

Uncle Harry told a friend that 
Number Sixteen struck him as a 
sort of ‘ miniature South Kensing- 
ton House and Zoo combined’. 
Rossetti personally took his new 
companion into the garden and 
showed him his famous animal 
collection. In one large packing- 
case covered by a heavy slab of 
marble was a racoon. From time 
to time, this animal would escape, 
to the fear and resentment of the 
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16 Cheyne Walk: 


National Portrait Gallery (concluded on page 743) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


October 19—25 


Wednesday, October 19 


‘The report of a Royal Commission includes 
the proposal that the London County 
Council and the Middlesex County 
Council should be replaced by a Council 
for Greater London 


‘The former editorial staffs of the News 
Chronicle and The Star call for a public 
inquiry into the circumstances leading to 
their closure 


‘The United States bans nearly all exports 
to Cuba 


Thursday, October 20 


Mr. Harold Wilson announces that he has 
decided to challenge Mr. Gaitskell for the 
leadership of the Labour Party 


Heavy buying takes place in the London 
bullion market as the price of gold jumps 
thirty-seven shillings to a record price of 
290 shillings an ounce 


National Union of Mineworkers claim wage 
increases ranging from eighteen to thirty 
shillings a week 

‘Trial opens at Old Bailey of Penguin Books, 
charged under Obscene Publications Act 
of publishing an unexpurgated edition of 
D. H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover 


Friday, October 21 

The British Hawker P.1127 aircraft, the first 
fighter in the world capable of taking off 
vertically, makes its first flight 

‘The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company applies for permission to put a 
space telephone exchange into orbit 
within the next twelve months 


Saturday, October 22 


Heavy rain causes more floods in the West 
country 


Colonel Mobutu, the Congolese Army 
leader, says he has broken off relations 
with the United Nations command 


Sunday, October 23 


Mr. Gaitskell, in a speech at Cardiff, says 
he will stand again for the leadership of 
the Labour Party and not change his 
policy on defence 

Police investigate a fire—the fourth in a 
year—at aircraft factory of A. V. Roe and 
Co. near Oldham, Lancashire 


Monday, October 24 


Opposition motion of censure on French 
Government's defence policy is defeated 
in the National Assembly 


Speculators bid heavily again for gold in 
the London market 


Tuesday, October 25 


Parliament reassembles for the end of the 
1959-60 session 


Death of Harry Ferguson, designer of the 
Ferguson System of mechanized farming 
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Damage in the / 
Last week the p 
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“Dreadnought ’, Britain’s first nuclear submarine, going down the slipway at 
Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire, after it had been launched by H.M. the Queen 
on October 21, The submarine will be powered by an American reactor 


The Short S.B.5 aircraft with adjt 
a flight with the wings swept bad 
sixty-nine degrees. The aircraft has 
at low speed of wings designed fos 
the speed o 


Joan Sutherland as Amina and Agostino Lazzari_as Elvino in a scene from Modern architecture in Cambridge 
the new production of Bellini’s opera La Sonnambula which opened at Covent Johnson-Marshall). Right: the Ga 
Garden last week by him on Octob 
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Colonel Mobutu, Mr. Lumumba’s 

rival for leadership in the Congo, 

giving a press conference at Leo- 

: poldville, The situation in the 

township of Harare, near Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, caused during recent riots. ee See fee ecient ok 

ade 400 arrests during their drive to rid the townships of what Sir Edgar Whitehead, troops getting out of control in 
the Governor, described as ‘ hooligans, spivs and loafers? the capital 
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Professor P. B. Medawar, Jodrell Professor of 

Zoology and Comparative Anatomy at Uni- 

versity College, who, with Sir Macfarlane 

Burnet of Melbourne University, has been 

awarded the Nobel prize for Medicine. Pro- 

fessor Medawar gave last year’s B.B.C. 
Reith Lectures 


wings. Last week it made Men of H.M.S. ‘ Ariel’, the Royal Navy’s electrical 
> unprecedented angle of and mechanical school at Worthy Down, marching past 
uilt to investigate control the Mayor of Winchester in the Guildhall, Winchester, 
through and faster than in a farewell parade on Trafalgar Day. The school is 
being transferred to Lee-on-Solent 


>, new buildings at the Perse School (architects: Messrs; Robert Matthew and 
stel bridge over the Cam, presented to the town by Sir Harry Trusted and opened 
architects: Mr. Guy Morgan and the late Mr. Timothy Morgan) 
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This is Broadsheet No. 19 from the City of Steel 


“THIS TREMENDOUS 
CHALLENGE” 


—LORD TENBY 


PROJECT: To increase the student population 
of the University College of Swansea 


from 1,300 to 3, 


STILL NEEDED: £500,000 


Why The Steel Company of Wales 
believes this undertaking to be of 
urgent importance not just to itself; 
not just to industry; but to the 
country as a whole 


In launching a development appeal for the 
University College of Swansea, the President 
of the College, Lord Tenby, has said this: 

““As year succeeds year, more and more 
students seek admission to the University ; and 
it is now widely accepted as being in the best 
interests of the nation that they should do so. 
The nation’s need for large numbers of Uni- 
versity trained men and women has never been 
more urgent than it is today, and for that 
reason our Universities have been asked to 
provide the maximum number of extra places 
as quickly as possible. 

“The extent of Swansea’s response to this. 
tremendous challenge of our day and age can 
be gauged by the fact that the College proposes 
to double its student population in the course 
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of the next eight or nine years. This is a 
formidable task.” 


WHY THIS IS OUR CONCERN 


The University College of Swansea and The 
‘Steel Company of Wales are neighbours; but 
that is not the only reason why we are support- 
ing their appeal. Lord Tenby has said that the 
nation’s need for graduates is urgent. Just 
how urgent, the following table will indicate. 


Science degrees awarded in 1958 for 
every million of labour force 


U.S.A. 
CANADA 
FRANCE 

YUGOSLAVIA 


These figures concern us; as they must con- 
cern all companies in all industries. For if we 
are to fulfil our obligations, not only to our 
shareholders but to the economy of the nation, 
we need ability: the ability of highly trained 
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Lord Tenby, who has recently launched a £500,000 
Development Appeal on behalf of the University 
College of Swansea, of which he is President. 


men and women, not only from Wales, but 
from all parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth. 

It is therefore, we believe, our responsibility 
to contribute to the training of these people; 
and it is for this reason, more than any other, 
that we are giving £10,000 a year for ten years 
to the University College of Swansea De- 
velopment Appeal. 

The Treasury has already sanctioned between 
£4,000,000. and £5,000,000, and more is 
promised. The College itself must raise at least 
£500,000. In the words of Lord Tenby, the 
challenge is tremendous. We therefore appeal 
both to companies and individuals to give 
generously to this nationally important fund. 

-The Appeal Secretary, University College 
of Swansea, Singleton, will be pleased to send — 
you the fullest possible details. ; 
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ietly hechauibcs ee there are some appealing ~ 
lomestic touches in their correspondence; as, 
for sgpaes sae dear Agere as dress- 


creature was, to Sihdlow in my easoond I saw two pairs lying 
a singularly wicked — ¥ there lately and I believe I only possess one . 
‘chief eae oa aya - And: ‘ My dear Dunn—Many thanks for your 
n beautiful sketch of Donatello’s cherubs, I enclose 
8 aed for fifty pone ihe received this 


> ou can Bar it Bfor orasitaal Be sctchics a) carefully as I write them’. 
the cee eae a T the cooks, and all - After all, not long after Dunn’s arrival at 
: » to use a popular — Se Cheyne Walk, Rossetti made £3,000 in a single 
_ “year, bas: in a great measure to Uncle Harry’s 
a But in spite of this, 
eanine was very Sak when it came to paying 
his salary: and this led to one quarrel, when 
-‘Treffry Dunn took himself and his paint 
brushes home to Truro, But usually it was a 
peti: to «My dear Dunn’, ‘is leaving. case of: ‘I can’t thank you enough for the 
"oa be glad. tol she were prevented from extreme care and trouble you have taken with 
Preerns ' with the other people in the house, ~ the replicas—you are the best of fellows’. 
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pleat pene 4 writes Dante 


fe) 
just one more friend who could recall the 


~ could tell” he was an artist’, he Lena 


old gentleman at the turn of the century, ‘ 


couldn't shave been anything. else’: 


Bohemians. With a boon companion—for Iam 
sure he had to be someone’s ‘ guardian atest? " 
—Great-uncle Harry would weave a majestic — Aj 
pilgrimage down the King’s Road, stopping 
from to time at some shrine of Bacchus. ote 


Later still, he found a haven at The Pines, 


sitting happily at his easel, dreaming of the © 
days when he helped to entertain Mr. Ruskin | 
and Mr, Browning and Mr. Whistler, at 16 
Cheyne Walk; and occasionally walking up the 
hill to Putney Heath for a breath of air, a 
glimpse of woodland, and a glass of something 
on the way back. For his Cornish relatives were 
right on one score: he smoked—and, yes, he 
liked his toddy. 

I wish he had lived another twent¥ years so 
that I could have heard from his own lips the 
true story of Mary the housemaid, who had to 
‘pack her things and go’: and why the 
‘Elephant’ had to be sent a ‘settler’. But it 
was not to be, and I shall never, never know 


' why the question of Emma ‘had to be wound 


up’. But Dante Gabriel’s 


‘guardian angel ’— 
he knew.—Home Service : 


es _ Pagchitry, Lunacy, and Chess. 
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~ SoME YEARS “AGO a conversation took place at ae Sleecribed chess. as a bitter campaign against a 
y “Hastings” chess tournament between two im- hated father image, canalizing unspeakable vices, 
mortals. The greater immortal said to the lesser and gratifying anal-sadistic impulses, which, let 
cs immortal (who was a much more successful — 2 “me explain, have nothing to ap with Sitzfleisch. 


_ player): ‘How is it that I see everything _ cee 
uy » << mc 
rg { 


that can possibly be seen, yet I manage to 
“ lose?’ Said the lesser light, rather 
brightly: ‘Ask a psychiatrist ’. Lag 
I was reminded of this conversation . 
_ when I listened to an interview broadcast 
_ from a recent Hastings tournament in 
which | the expert. under interlocution was 
‘Dr. Burger, the well-known American 
player and trainer of players. Dr. Burger 
said ‘that in order to succeed, a player 
- must hate his opponent, and he must be 
ms capable of weeping with anger if he loses. 
4 In other words, if I, who have a beautiful 
_ nature, ‘were to ask a psychiatrist why I 
_ lose at chess, he might reply: ‘ ¥ou lose 
; _ precisely because you have a beautiful and err aen 
sid nature. You don’t go into the game with — _I, who in my innocence have always thought 
Ty venom and spleen: you don’t chess to be an activity of the pure intelligence, 
when you lose’. am disturbed and intrigued by this: there are 
ve solace to those big complexities here: and chess players ought 
at to probe them. First, as to the fury, I have met 
great Players who had no fury: who, indeed, 
layed in such a way, and with such a calm, 
‘that one felt, while watching them, that any 
motional disturbance would distract them from 


HAANA 


) 


their pursuit of perfection. When I watched 
that kindest and calmest of players, the great 
Akiva Rubinstein, was I seeing only the placid 
surface of an emotional maelstrom? I am aware 
that the polished, easy play concealed 
great intellectual vortices. But the fleshly 
Passions were surely in abeyance. Nor 
4 could the spectator of Smyslov, so like 

Rubinstein in many aspects of his chess, 

imagine that any anger, any bitterness, any - 

fury were active in that pleasant, 
phlegmatic Slav, or that, if they developed, 

- they would render him a stronger player 
than he is. 

Conceding that to be a bad loser may 
have the effect of causing a player to play 
harder, to concentrate with more will- 
power, I would yet deny that will-power 
always involves that unhappy unrest: and 
I permit myself to doubt whether an 
energy so generated is as conducive to 

greatness in chess as is the calm dedication of 
the mind plunged into the beloved depths, 
oblivious of everything except the flowing 
streams of chess possibility. 

To this the psychiatrist makes answer that I 
am wrong to distinguish the intellectual from 
the volitional. He will contend that, not only 
does chess fall short of pure intellect; but that 
all pure intellect falls short of pure intellect. If 


the widheGatacied black hat affected ee se = 


by functional defect in his mathematical efficiency. 


the epecibagacias fails to analyse clearly w: 
can be clearly analysed, that is more than 


- There is a lesion somewhere. If I make an error 
; Cy of spelling, through what looks like the attrac- 


? ~ tion of a similar word, the thing is not an 


== —_ 


a 


—* 


~ accident. Some remote occurrence in distant 
_ childhood has caused a sufficient obstruction in 
my neuro-cerebral system to account for it. I 
have a hidden obsession, which this error 
reveals. When, on the other hand, a man is 


‘possessed of a good idea, true and new, when 
Newton sees that the motion of the apple is in 
- the same physical order as the movements of 


the planets, or when Einstein apprehends that 
mass can be equated with energy, the psy- 
chiatrist cannot say from what layer of 
unconscious conflict the thought emerged. If 
Capablanca saw, in a flash, a long series of 


~ consequences, difficult to grasp by anyone who 


is not Capablanca, the psychological explana- 
tions are not easily forthcoming. The probable 
formula would be: a triumph of the super-ego. 
But if I perpetrate on the board a piece of 
idiocy, that is directly traceable to my Id. 

At this point we must distinguish two ques- 
tions. Can we contain the psychiatric theorists 
of chess into terms of effort, lack of effort, 
excess of effort, and the like? The psychiatrist 
says no: but if he is right, then comes the 
second question. Is there, in the chess of the 
great masters, or at any level of chess, evidence 
of psychological causes for particular moves, for 
particular errors, particular blank spots, particu- 
lar perceptions and failures to perceive? Can we 
find that a player sees a certain type of move more 
easily than he sees another? If so, is there a 


reason for this somewhere in the mysterious 


realms of his deep memories? Did Capablanca 
see less of knight movements than Alekhine did? 
Was the latter less happy than the former on 


the more open board? If true, what lesions - 
might account for this? Is there an Id in every 


idiosyncrasy? Is there a special complex to 
account for skill or lack of skill, in specific com- 


_ plexities? Is there a psychological explanation 
__ of a chess style? 


‘*Replete with Unconscious Symbolism’? 
I do not pronounce these questions to be 
absurdities. But the only psychological effort 


that I know of in that direction does seem to. 


me to amount to a reductio. I quote Dr. Ernest 
Jones—on Morphy: ‘Chess, like all other 
games, is replete with unconscious symbolism’. 


(I interrupt the quotation to say that when I © 


defend the Spanish opening I get no time to 
think of bull-fights.) Dr. Jones goes on: ‘One 
could, for instance, comment on the skill 
Morphy showed in attacking the King from 
behind, or in separating the opposing King and 


- Queen. The latter by the way, is illustrated in 


the first of his games ever recorded, which was 


played against his own father. But’ (continues : 
the author, abandoning his promising attack) 


“such details are not to our purpose’. 
_ Are they not, indeed? I say, immediately, in 
favour of the late Dr. Jones, that he dropped 


this thought like a hot brick. The censor came 
up out of his unconscious and pushed it back 
below the threshold. But had Dr. Jones been 
7, nearly as good at chess as he was at translating 


Freud, he would have realized that Morphy, 


_ in the game in question (No. 1 in Maroczy’s 


pees wim was only doing what a fine player 


be ees do ety that position: 


; ling his opponent’s pawns, so as to open 
a line ‘against the king and, incidentally, hinder 


other pieces from participating in the defence. 
If Morphy had unconscious father hate, that 
might have given him a heightened desire to 
win. It could not determine the form of the 
winning combination. 

I dogmatically assert—against Dr. Jones— 
that in chess, unless it be played by a special 
kind of lunatic, there is no scope, or space-time, 


for unconscious symbolism. I say this for the 


same reason that I abandoned a crime novel in 
which I wanted the chess board to be a medium 
for espionage. You cannot synthesize code or 
symbology with the objective statements that 
are threats and defences. 

When Dr. Jones retreats to the concept of 
confidence—then he is on firmer ground. 


Psychological Influences 

Among anxieties and resolutions, doubts and 
determinations, there are, indeed, evidences of 
psychological influences operating on chess 
players. Why did Tarrasch lose to Yates at 
Hamburg—after he had opposed the English- 


‘man’s admittance to the tournament? He failed 


to see a sacrifice that lesser players than Tarrasch 


- would not have overlooked. He had a moment of 


chess blindness for which there is a Tarrasch 
name: Amaurosis Scacchistica. Perhaps his 
resentment had prevented him from concentra- 
ting? If so, an argument against those who 
advocate anger and hatred. 

Similarly, there is impatience—a diagnosis 


made by Lasker of that brilliant player Mieses, 


who lost many games through forcing the pace. 
It may be suggested that impatience, and, indeed, 
much aggressive chess, is traceable to a funda- 
mental lack of confidence. In games from the 
great period of Capablanca’s chess there is per- 
ceptible a calmness of approach, as of one sure 
that he will outplay his opponent in whatever 
position supervenes. Alekhine had less confi- 
dence than this, but compensated by a titanic 
energy, which crowded the board with ideas. 
Given unbalance, he would find resources un- 
guessed by the opponent. This was a power 
calculated to overwhelm all but the greatest. His 
awareness that it would not overwhelm the 
greatest is evidenced by his refusal to play a 
return match with Capablanca. 

An unhappy postscript to this comparison— 
and an interesting datum for chess psychology 
—is Capablanca’s eventual loss of confidence. 
Historic is the game against Botvinnik at Avro, 
in 1938: Capablanca, tired and oppressed, 
conscious of advancing age—though he was still 
young in years—suffering from excitement, and 
with it a heightened blood-pressure, made the 
kind of error of judgment which he had ex- 
ploited so magnificently against the Cuban 
Corzo thirty years before. 

Confidence, anxiety, and (a form of this) 
over-confidence account for many styles. But 
nothing in the emotional make-up of a player, 
no lesions of the unconscious, affect his ability 
to see the moves that are within the field of 


vision. Here the differences are degrees of vision 


only. Some see further than others. 

In support of this thesis, it is a matter of 
history that lunacy of various functional types 
has not impaired chess ability. I was told by 


-Mieses, who had been a director of the San 


Sebastian tournament won by Rubinstein, that 
* 


_ Stanley, A.M.Brit.1.R.E. 


- on W. T. Stead’s ‘ 


took him to Munich to see a German psy- 
chiatrist. The latter examined the patient. and, 
at the end, said to him with Teutonic crudity: | 
‘My friend, you are quite mad. But it doesn’t 
matter. You’re a chess player ’. Rubinstein con- ~ 


tinued to play chess of the highest order. 


So Morphy, in his manic-depression, played 
excellent chess; so did Steinitz, long after he was — 
certifiable. (There is an unconfirmed story that 
Steinitz, before his own eccentricities developed, 
visited and played the mad Morphy and 
declared him to be as good as ever. But another 
story tells that Morphy refused to see him—only 
sending out a message: ‘ Tell him his gambit’s 
unsound ’. Which is a fact.) In this century, the 
brilliant Torre was playing great chess at the 
time that his madness was certified. 

Whatever obsession distorted his thought, or 
the thought of any great player who has gone 
mad, did not penetrate to the function of chess 
in the mental equipment. Chess, being science — 
rather than art, is an activity of the Directive 
Consciousness. The Phantasmal Consciousness 
does not appear to influence it. Indeed, in play- 
ing chess, or in undertaking any activity of 
disciplined thought, one is emancipating oneself 
from the wild influences that are the 
uncontrolled elements in imagination. 


The Chess Imagination 

When one describes a combination as wild or — 
fanciful, one does not assert that the thing is 
irrational. The chess imagination, working in 
darkness to create light, struggles with obscurity 
but does not become entangled in thickets of 
mystic signs and reminiscent symbols. The chess 
problem may be solved by the sleeper but chess 
ideas are not dream phantoms such as come to 
an occasional poet. It is a far cry indeed from 
Kubla Khan to Caro Kann. 

What elements of wild imagining impair or 
improve the disciplined chess imagination is 
matter for a kind of conjecture alien to chess. 
These things will not be profitably probed | 
until some great master of chess, who is also a 
great psychologist, traces in his own moves 
some shadows of the phantasmal order. Perhaps 


- no such influence will ever be traced. Mean- 


while, let it be said that psychology seems to 
have more to learn from chess than chess players 
from Freudian psychology.—Network Three 


A New Survey of the B.B.C. Experimental Colour 
Transmissions is the title of B.B.C. Engineering 
Division Monograph No. 32 for October 1960. 
This has been written jointly by Mr. I. R. Atkins 
of the B.B.C. Television Service, and Mr. A. R. 
and Mr. S. N. Watson, 
M.LE.E. of the B.B.C. Engineering Division. The 
monograph can be obtained (Ss. post free) from 
B.B.C. Publications, 35 Marylebone High Street, - 
London, W.1, or through newsagents and book- | 


sellers. 
* *. # 


The twentieth number of The Saturday Book, 
edited by John Hadfield (Hutchinson 35s.), con- 


ing over his head Altes ae bperanedir 4 


tains among other items articles by Ivor Brown on 


actors of today and yesterday; by Vyvyan Holland 


on Victorian fashion plates; by Vincent | Brome _ 


spectacular conspiracy” which 
drove the Griminal Law Amendment Act throu 

the House of Commons; a section on islands ae 
various contributors; and 
Cabinet of Curiosities. The book is lavishly pro- 
duced and fully illustrated: In his introduction the 
eidtor observes that ‘ Tpke Saturday Book 
edited; it edits itself *. 


a 


its. usual feature, a _ 


ele 


ay 
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The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Future of the Liberal Party 
Sir,—May I assure Mr. Edinger that I have 
not overlooked the Liberal poll in the Harlow 
and Basildon New Towns. What I said was that 
“in the new towns and housing estates . . . it was 


‘the Conservatives who did well, whereas by and 


large, the Liberals polled indifferently’. This 
judgment is surely borne out by the General 


Election results. 


In Billericay, which embraces Basildon New 
Town, the Liberals took 14.8 per cent. of the 
vote. This was below the average Liberal vote 
in the constituencies they contested, and about 
the same as the average polled by Liberal candi- 


“dates, who, as in Billericay, were fighting seats 


not contested by the Liberals in 1955. 
In Epping, which includes Harlow New 
Town, the Liberals won 16.9 per cent. of the 


‘poll—the average poll secured by the Liberals 


in the constituencies they fought. But Mr. 
Edinger is incorrect when he states that no 
Liberal had ever stood there before. The Liberals 
contested the seat in 1955; and their poll at 
Epping in 1959 was below the average they ob- 
tained in seats of this class. 

Mr. Edinger should extend his gaze beyond 
the borders of Essex. In Hitchin (Stevenage New 
Town) the Liberals barely saved their deposit, 
with 13.2 per cent. of the vote, and they did 
little better in Hemel Hempstead. In Putney, 


which included a large new L.C.C. estate, they 


forfeited their deposit with a mere 10.7 per cent. 

There were, moreover, a considerable number 
of constituencies affected by new towns and 
housing estates, where the Liberals did not field 
a candidate. It must be presumed that the local 
organizations were either too weak to sustain 
a campaign, or did not expect enough support 
to justify their intervention. Either way, this 
does not betoken a large potential Liberal vote. 

Mr. Edinger also refers to two recent Liberal 
gains in the local elections at Harlow. But surely 
he must appreciate that local elections, which are 
usually won and lost on very low turn-outs, are 
not reliable pointers to a party’s performance at 
_a General Election. 

May I also add that I did not refer to Lan- 
cashire as a traditionally Liberal area, nor did I 
suggest that the increased Liberal poll in the 
‘West Country came from centenarians yearn 
. for 1906? 

It may well be, as Mr. Edinger says, that we 
are not far off from a complete Labour split. 
This, of course, would mean a far-reaching dis- 
turbance of the balance of political forces. What 
I was trying to show was that given a relatively 
static political situation the volume and distri- 
bution of Liberal support held out little promise 
of a major Liberal revival—either five years 


hence or over a rather longer period. 


Yours, etc., 
Keele _ HuGuH BERRINGTON 
Looking for a Leader 

_“Sir,—I gathered that Mr. P. Dawe felt some 
towards group dynamics but beyond 


_ that was unable to discover precisely whatuit 


- 


 # 
-* 


ah 


Son's 


Can information be alarming? I have never 
felt so. In any case Mr. Dawe was not specific. 

I think, however, that what Mr. Dawe really 
dislikes is not ‘self-enlightenment’ or ‘ revela- 
tion ’—I tried hard to avoid conveying the idea 
we were some sort of latter-day Oxford Move- 
ment solemnly examining our own earnestness 
—but the thought of solid, practical men of in- 
dustry wasting their time on such fancy experi- 
ments. Either the ‘average executive’ doesn’t 
need this training or if he does undergo it, it 
will prove an embarrassment to him for then he 
won’t know whether to use the insights he gains 
for their own sake or in order to manipulate 
others in some Machiavellian way. Most 
management training involves the acquisition of 
some skill or an understanding of some problem. 
How the person utilizes or fails to utilize this 
information is entirely up to him. 

Recently I was an observer of a group of 
“average executives’ who were in the process 
of producing a syndicate report on a fairly 
simple managerial problem. They were utterly 
unable to reach any agreement or genuine under- 
standing. They were also unable to understand 
the reason for this failure, or, more accurately, 
were unwilling to state the real reason. To an 
acute observer it was obvious to detect the 
resentments (indirectly expressed at times) to- 
wards the syndicate chairman, the emotional 
conflicts existing between the members of the 
group and preventing them genuinely com- 
municating. I felt at the time, and I feel now, 
that had the members undergone group 
dynamics training that they would have been 
more aware of their situation as -it really was 
and better able to cope with it. 

Perhaps I should point out that the ten 
“average executives’ who attended the course 
I was on, met six months later to exchange 
notes, when the initial enthusiasm for the course 
might have been expected to have worn off. All 
agreed—though for sometimes different reasons 
—that the training they had received had been 
extremely useful to them back in their firms. 
In point of fact they were more aware of ‘ the 
appalling complexity of human relations under 
pressures of industrial organization’. 

I was arguing for the thesis that different 
situations require different forms of leadership 
and that only rarely do we find one man able to 
play all these roles. A plea in other words for 
permissive management. Don’t let us get side- 
tracked by a detailed consideration of the diffi- 
culty of adequately conveying, without some 
ambiguity arising, the various insights one 
receives from group dynamics. 

Yours, etc., 


Hatfield Bruce M. Cooper 


Our Immature Society 

Sir,—Messrs. C. G. Stuttard and Guilfoyle 
Williams must not be alarmed at my use of 
the word ‘conditioning’ in connexion with 
education. Nothing sinister was intended or 
implied. Pupils are conditioned when they 
become disposed to think and act in one way 
rather than another. In modern education—it 


was not always so—this process is undertaken 
not against but with the pupil’s intelligence; it 
is a kind of conversion of the intelligence to 
goodness and truth. Good schools, as Mr. 
Hemmings suggests, seek to bring out in their 
pupils the basic social qualities, of self-respect, 
self-assurance, and the capacity to associate and 
co-operate. In other words, they seek to dispose 
their pupils to social rather than un-social or 
anti-social thought and action. 

Similarly good schools seek to dispose their 
pupils to think and act with integrity and 
charity. This result is achieved not merely by 
skilful and purposeful teaching but even more 
by the creation in the school of a favourable 
ethos and atmosphere. Provided the atmosphere 
is right, the longer the pupil is under its in- 
fluence the better; there is a better chance of 
virtue becoming fixed into habit. That is why I 
suggested that the public boarding schools, from 
which many of our leaders come, have an in- 
comparable opportunity. That is why I sug- 
gested also that the day schools, from which the 
majority of pupils still leave at fifteen, have a 
powerful competitor—no less than unregenerate 
society itself !—Yours, etc., 

Crewe H. M. Dow.Line 
English—Left and Right 

Sir,—We feel that in your editorial of October 
20 you seriously misrepresented our discussion 
of ‘Professor C. S. Lewis and the English 
Tripos’ in the recent number of Delta. 

We would like to question in the first place 
your interpretation of our attitude towards 
Aristotle, and more generally towards the part 
to be played by tradition and classics in the 
study of English. ‘ Without becoming paroch- 
ial’, you write, ‘a few observations may be 
offered’. Unfortunately our article was con- 
cerned with fairly parochial matters—the con- 
stitution of the various papers of the English 
Tripos at Cambridge—and by taking our treat- 
ment of Aristotle out of context (a consideration 
of the Criticism Paper in Part 1) you attribute 
to us views that we are far from holding. 

The Criticism Paper is in two parts: in one 
the candidate has to criticize selected passages; 
in the other, he has to answer questions on the 
works of great critics. We maintained that this 
paper should be as efficient an instrument as 
possible in making the student aware of the 
effort of imagination and sensibility involved in 
evaluating a piece of literature. In other words, 
we consider that the critics prescribed for study 
should offer insights into the act of criticism, 
and that, especially in the first year, classic 
examples of actual criticism (we lay emphasis 
on Johnson, Arnold, Lawrence and Eliot) would 
be more helpful than the Poetics, which is 
irrelevant (here, and here only, do we apply the 
word) to such a purpose. In saying this we are 
not ‘sneering’ at Aristotle; we are only sug- 
gesting that the Poetics raises theoretical issues 
so remote from the context of the English 
student’s main concerns, that it would be as well 
to omit it as a prescribed text. 

The question of Aristotle leads on to your 


editotial’s more general observations. 
are fundamentally in agreement. ‘English as a 
_ discipline’, you write, ‘cannot be wholly 
; divorced from fim historical past’. We did not 
say that it could be; however, we feel that the 
‘mediumship’ which you consider a university 
should practise to put its pupils ‘in touch with 
as many as possible of the dead minds’ of the 
past would appear less eccentric if you had 
- regarded these minds as essentially alive (includ- 
ing that of Aristotle) as they must be if they are. 
worth getting ‘in touch with’ 
We explicitly stated that there is nothing “ wrong 
with the Classics, or with an approach which 


; be some common basis of reading from which 
‘discussion can proceed ”, 
accused of wishing to exclude from a university 
education the works of all but the modish? And 


what point in our article do we ‘ express. assent 
to the canonization of George Eliot’? Again, 
we do not think (as you state that we do) that 
the English Tripos puts ‘a. premium on 
“examination adroitness ” ’ 
call attention to particular points where the 
scope for ‘ confidence-tricking’ (your phrase) 
could be reduced. 
We do. not regard ourselves as part of a 
‘radical’ Cambridge group consisting of ‘ Dr. 
Leavis, psychology, sociology, and practical 
criticism’ and are in fact unaware of such an 
artificial alliance. By the way, it is not clear to 
us what sense of literature leads to the con- 
clusion that it is ‘but a short step’ from the 
critical ideas of Professor Richards ‘to T. S. 
g Eliot, D. H. Lawrence and Scrutiny’. And 
_ finally, our article was not ‘an attack on the 
oe English Faculty’, nor even on the English 
Tripos as a method of examination (it seems to 
us, in spite of our many particular objections, 
the best English examination in the country) 
but was rather, to quote from our editorial, an 
attempt ‘to stress the need for a freer and a 
livelier atmosphere in Cambridge English ’. 

‘e Yours, etc., 
a Cambridge S. J. H. Gray 
g : H. Burns 
" (Editors, Delta) 
\ 


[A letter on this subject from Dr. F. R. Leavis 
together with an editorial comment will be printed 
next week, | 


; Stuff and Science 
= Sir,—What exactly does Mr. Wren-Lewis 
’ mean when he says (THE LISTENER, October 13) 
"4 that ‘ the logical origin of genuine belief in God 
is the decision to take [the] experience of human 
relationships seriously?’ A deep concern with 
= human relationships is one of the hall-marks 
_ of current Humanism: while some theists, by 
contrast, have held that the highest good is to 
q be found in a life of solitary contemplation. 
And why does Mr. 
Freud ‘believed himself to be an atheist?’ He 
) ~ was an atheist, who described religion as a sort 
+ of universal obsessional neurosis, Freud held 
that man is governed by the two opposing prin- 
ciples of Eros and Thanatos (love and aggres- 
sion); but to suggest that he was on this account 
really a theist is an example of the reckless mis- 
use of words that is typical of much current 
-apologetic.—Yours, etc., 
Bucksburn  - 


= 
ir 
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sets up Classics for the present age—there must. 


—we merely tried to. 


Here, Justi 
though we feel uneasy about your phrasing, we 


in the first place. — 


Why, then, are we. 


to raise an appropriate question of detail—at 


Wren-Lewis say that - 


Sir am writing i you iboate the letter by 
Mr. Reichert, Jr., of Pasadena, California, in 
THE LISTENER of September 22, herein’ he 
takes Mr. Hewitt to task for stating that the 
get-up of the Los Angeles deputy sheriffs are 
pie ae bg of the actors in Wagon Train. 

Just to check my own eyesight, not to say 


Geaciey: I today looked in at a Los Angeles’ court 


proceedings. Fresh from the chore, I now have 
the following testimony to offer. The’ deputies 
I saw there were wearing jack-boots, exactly as 
the deputies in Wagon Train wear them. Give 
or take a little dust or polish, the boots I saw 
in court are as nearly replicas of those in Wagon 


Train as probably it is possible for the leather 
; fabricators to make them. The deputies all wore 
at their waistlines the following hardware: one 


automatic pistol, slung in a holster of a design, 
size,.and general appearance almost indistin- 
guishable from those worn by the deputies in 


Wagon Train; one pair of handcuffs; one police 


whistle; one blackjack. Granted the handcuffs 


-in Wagon Train are usually of a design less 
modern than the ones at court, and further that - 


the blackjack is not standard equipment with 


the Westerns, still the overall effect to the un- 


trained eye is almost identical. 
Mr. Hewitt, let it not be lost sight of, made 


strongly the point that with the murder and 
violence rate in Los Angeles County much 


higher than that in all of England, the adminis- 
tration of justice here can stand a long, hard 
look. I concur. This is the central pomt. All 


else is ancillary. It is an important point; maybe. 
even a vital one. If our system of justice breaks 


down, we are indeed a sick civilization. There 
is the strongest evidence here in L.A. County 
that our administration of justice is not in a 
healthy condition. Mr. Hewitt has pinpointed a 
few symptoms. Let us not let a side issue 
obscure the main one.—Yours, etc., 
Manhattan Beach, E, EPPSELEY 
California 


The Skybolt 

Sir,—You published on Tite 16 a broadcast 
by Mrs, Goldring containing two astonishing 
statements about Skybolt. 

I quote: ‘A rocket is guided by an electronic 
computer which works out its course as it flies 
towards its target, and an electronic brain is far 
stupider than a human brain. Skybolt will guide 
itself by the stars, but only if it is launched from 
precisely the right prearranged point’. 
half a century ago the torpedo was guided by 
kinetic mechanism capable of bringing it back 
to course if deflected therefrom, and control 
means have progressed immensely since then. 

It is surely known that controls are now 
feasible which will guide a projectile to its target 
when released, and even correct, if required, 
deviation by the transporting plane. 

The other statement is more astonishing. I 
quote: ‘It costs £300 an hour to keep a big jet 
like the Comet in the air, or £27,000,000 to keep 
just one bomber on a permanent airborne alert 
round the clock for one year’. 
more than ten times the correct sum, which 
should have been obvious to anyone thinking in 
figures. 

Unfortunately, a later GualversaHingal broad- 
cast with the Minister of Defence did not result 
in any observations correcting the above, except 


Over - 


This figure is~ 


mechanism was ‘fas: more * reliable 
Goldring assumed. ~ 

Today, when national and iefeenaHieal poli- 
tics are affected by technical matters, informa- 
tion about which is frequently used as political 
ammunition, the B.B.C. has a special responsi- 
bility, especially concerning matters of defence, 
as. information broadcast is subject to wo:ld- 
wide immediate reception. Any corrections put 
over later will probably be ignored, not only by 
those anxious to discredit but also by the public 
at large, but such corrections should not be 
necessary. 4 

I may add here that I ‘fave no ‘connexion 4 
whatever with any industry associated with 
missiles of any kind, but write as a member of 
the public interested generally in such matters. 


bade Da 


OCS, etc., | Pe Re 
Fleet as a ds Tare 
‘Canterbury: the Happy City | aca 


Sir;—Was Mr. Ian Nairn (THE LISTENER, 
August 25) really serious in his praise of the 
rebuilding scheme around St. George’s, Canter- 


bury? The last thing one wanted here was a 


piece of pseudo-antiquity; but judging by the - 
photographs, these new buildings incorporate 


the trimmings of modern architecture with no~ 
_ overriding sense of design to give them order 


or dignity. They might be a free-for-all among ~~ 
half a dozen architects. The result is a piece 
of tastelessness equal to anything that the Vic- 
torian age could have produced in the circum- 
stances. It surely did not require seventeen 
years’ effort by planners and co-ordinating com- 
mittees to produce work of this quality? 
- Yours, etc., 

CLIVE SANSOM _ 


Hobart, Tasmania 


Did the Vikings Discover America? . 
Sir,—Mr. J. F. West finds the description of 
Vinland ‘entirely credible’, He must then 
believe in ghosts, that corpses can talk, and, with 
Professor Gwyn Jones, that the Indians could 
have had ‘a kind of ballista which flung a huge 
ball’. He must also believe that Leif and his 
men ‘found dew on the grass, and put it into 
their mouths, and it seemed to them that they 


_ had never tasted anything so sweet as this dew’. 


This obviously untrue statement is drawn from 
the Voyage of Tadg, whose men found in the 
Otherworld a plain ‘with a dew of honey over 
it 

_ The medieval Icelanders, like most Britons of 
today, were not interested in recorded facts; . 
what they wanted was romantic fiction, and this 
is what they got. Professor Gwyn Jones and his 
kind spoil good mystery tales by leaving out 
the best bits and turning the rest into pseudo- 
history.—Y ours, etc., = 


Usk ieieae 


Mop Fairs — + 
Sir,—The explanations of the word ‘ moppet’ 

given in Mr. Ivor Brown’s talk on mop fairs, 

published in THe LisTENER of October 13, seem 

rather far-fetched. Is it not more likely that © 

‘ moppet’ is simply a corruption of ‘mother’s 

(or mamma’s) pet’, and -* poppet’ of * “Papess ~Le 
pet ’’?—Yours, etc., 
pe Sheffield, 10 
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“Too bad.” 

“You don’t understand. It says here share prices are five points down. Don't you 
care?” : 

“Not particularly.” 

“But I thought you invested in stocks and shares.” 

“So I do. Five quid every month. Regular as ‘Panorama’.” 

“Then how can you look so smug when prices fall like this?” 


“Well first of all I’m a long term investor. I’m not going to be selling for ten years, 
maybe twenty. If prices aren't higher by that time, this country of ours isn’t what 
I think it is. Secondly, I have a System.” 


between “7 seem to have heard that one before.” 


1 “An investment system, Bill. This isn’t gambling. My investments are Trust Units, 
mea S and I get them through a thing called The ‘“‘M & G” Thrift Plan. When prices 
are low I get more units for my money than when they’re high. On this system 

BREAKFAST HERE DINNER THERE : the ups and downs of the market cause me no pain; rather the reverse. 
: “Averaging” my bank manager calls it. Shrewd fellow my bank manager.” 


These epics in stone, symbolic of The big jets fly you there in The “M & G” Thrift Plan gives you a stake JOIN THE 
man’s drivin uest for spiritual just 12 hours. A streamlined in the fortunes of 150 first class companies 
8 q network of road, rail and air through a first class unit trust — The ~ 
truths, are living monuments to a : “M & G” General Trust Fund. You can 9 
deeply reflective way of life, creating See ee nd lagurt- put in as little as 5/- a week or as much as 
P y é ous hotels with their traditions you like, whenever you like and your divi- | 
an » pee Spt a eae of personal attention, bring dends are paorpatically rein\ at ns 
as ye 1s 18 indla— ien ousan India’s ten thousand images up your capital. The coupon below brings 
ss full details. Current yield 18th October 
Images. within easy reach. Or3 19s. 3d.°%. ale hae THRIFT PLAN 


This figure takes no account of the tax relief and stop worrying 
granted by the Finance Act. 


Post this coupon to M&G, 9 Cloak Lane, LONDON, E.C.4 


aati a) C”””C er ane Onmkae 7 
p TO MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD., | 
| 9 CLOAK LANE, E.C.4 i 

. 
‘} Please send me, without obligation, further details of how I can:— 
t th n d ° es 1 (2) Invest a capital sum (_] (2) Build up capital out of savings {_\ Tick as required | 
en thousand imag ) 
ARN ee , avaucssocodeae Chey DEMME etal psp ckecuyiink conch «chnspsudocdvencen ; 
l 
: 1 Ra ES neo nce scesnn MMM otc nn Se Kanvwbiiccenaa dagen ; 
Details from all TOP Travel Agents or— I 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE: 28, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1I Nees, cas ccace 0s sn ett teenmRMIRREes aE 5 oo Wl dancpqnasdaneciencestenes \ 
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AUSTIN A55 
Also available with Countryman body 


. AUSTIN @ = © 


AND SEE WHAT YOU GET OUT OF IT! 


This year, at the Motor Show, you can see nine highly individual Austin cars. You can 
look over them. You can look into them too. And the moment you do you'll find your first 
impressions eloquently confirmed — by the comfort, the sweeping visibility, the sheer 
convenience of the Austin range. - kivs a 


If you can’t make the Motor Show, your Austin dealer has a show of his own going on By Appointment to Backed by 2 
oe . . . . Her Majesty The Q BMC 12-month 
right now. So after the Motor Show (or instead of it) ask your Austin dealer for a trial rUM | motorcarmanufacturers | warranty 

The Austin Motor and BMC MG 


demonstration and see what wonderful cars these Austins are! Abia? wet 


METROPOLITAN 1500 AUSTIN HEALEY 3000 


AUSTIN SEVEN COUNTRYMAN 


AUSTIN HEALEY SPRITE : 


President 
‘ Scag The General's critics, including Mr, 
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By Alexander Werth. 
Robert Hale. 30s. 


Reviewed by DAVID THOMSON 


AFTER 1940 much was heard of the ‘ grave- 
diggers of the Third Republic’ and of the ‘ con- 
spiracy’ of defeatists which produced the 
Franco-German armistice and the government 
of Vichy. It is still a matter for serious debate 
how far the gravediggers were the feeble inter- 
war governments, the extremist parties of right 
and left, or the men of Vichy themselves: and 
few would now defend the ‘conspiracy’ explana- ~ 
tion of France’s defeat. and surrender. History 
is repeating itself with the Fourth Republic. 
Were its gravediggers the men who exhausted 
France in colonial wars—Pleven in Indo-China, 
Mollet, Bourgés-Maunoury and Lejeune in 
Algeria; or the combination of colons and 
colonels in Algiers who, in May 1958, defied 
the new government of Pierre Pflimlin and 
called for Les paras a Paris!; or the austere 
recluse at Colombey-les-deux-Eglises, the chief 
beneficiary of the revolution of May 13? But 
there is one important difference. In 1940 the 
chief murderer of the Republic was undoubtedly 
Hitler. He had no counterpart in 1958, unless 
indeed the terrorists of the F.L.N., who con- 
trived to prolong the Algerian war until it drove 
parliament and army into opposing camps, can 
be billed for this role. 

The course of events between May and 
December 1958, which replaced the declining 
Fourth Republic by the Fifth, makes a dramatic 
story. It has already been told, in several ver- 
sions both in French and English. Mr. Werth 
tells it in unusually full detail and with great 
vividness, in the manner which he made pecu- 
liarly his own in his famous accounts of 
France’s pre-war troubles. This is a newspaper- 
man’s book—first-class first-hand reporting -of 
events and personalities, written with some signs 
of haste and some repetitions, but with a sense 
of immediacy which gives it value and vitality. 
Mr. Werth’s accounts of the Algiers putsch of 
May 13, of the emergence of de Gaulle as yet 
again the rallying-point of French unity, of the 
referendum on the new constitution and the 
elections to the present National Assembly, can 
hardly be bettered as pieces of narrative. He 
shows equal skill in explaining the origins of the 
Union pour la Nouvelle République (U.N.R.) 


_ and in delineating the personalities of Delbecque 


and Soustelle, Salan and Massu. 
Yet there are many parts of the whole story, 


vital for the interpretation of these events, still 


shrouded in too much doubt and speculation for 
even Mr. Werth to provide us with a satisfying 
explanation of the whole ‘revolution’. How 


much did de Gaulle know of events preceding > 


May 13? No evidence has been forthcoming 


- that he took any part in preparing the Algiers — 


putsch. How real was the danger of civil war, 


_ fear of which led both Premier Pflimlin and 


Coty to urge de Gaulle to assume 


Ned 1 strong urge to minimize this 
i ; cis ae to know adiudgaai 


it real, and certainly fear of omit war played a 
* large part in determining the course of events. 


What emerges most clearly from Mr. Werth’s 
account is the amount of sheer humbug that 
existed in the alleged ‘ miracle’ of fraternization 
between Frenchmen’and Moslems, in the army’s 
talk of its new techniques for fighting a ‘ revo- 
lutionary war’, and in the conduct of both the 
referendum and the elections in Algeria. The 
new Republic was fostered by a tendentious 
press and radio, by official propaganda manipu- 
lated by shady men and methods. It survives for 
lack of a better alternative and by dint of the 
dominant character and prestige of President 
de Gaulle. Already the despised Fourth Republic 
begins to look quite respectable under the Fifth. 


Dancing in Petersburg: The Memoirs 
of Kschessinska. By H.S.H. The 
Princess Romanovsky-Krassinsky. 
Gollancz. 30s. 

Giselle and I. By Alicia Markova. 
Barrie and Rockliff. 25s. 

Anton Dolin: Autobiography 
Oldbourne Press. 30s. 


Mathilde Kschessinska, or the Princess 
Romanovsky-Krassinsky, the last prima ballerina 
assoluta of Imperial Russia, is now eighty-eight 
and at that age she has, I. daresay, the vitality 
of people forty years her junior. I remember 
her at the age of sixty-four when, on one of 
her rare visits from Paris to London, she was 
persuaded, quite easily, to do a solo, her 
legendary ‘Russian dance’, for the de Basil 
company at Covent Garden; she was then a 
compact bundle of animation. And when, after 
the war, she was again in London, to attend 
some relatively trivial balletic event in which 
she was interested, her vigour seemed as 
indestructible as ever, despite the fact that (at 
the age of seventy-five or thereabouts) she was 
suffering from a broken leg. 

This blazing vitality is, surely, the first reason 
why, in the memories even of those who are 
most inimical to the dead Imperial world of 
her fame, she has remained a supreme star; 
likeable or dislikeable she may have been, accord- 
ing to prejudice, but no prejudice could resist 
the personality, the ‘star quality’. Because 
rather than in spite of the unabashed egoism, 
the naiveté and, on occasion, the unintentional 
humour with which her reminiscences are writ- 
ten, her vitality is, again, their pervasive element. 
It appears in the zest with which she describes 
her years of exile (after her final departure from 
Russia i in 1920) and her experiences, too, in the 
three grim, preceding years under the Revolu- 
tion, first in St. Petersburg and then in the 
Caucasus; but, most of all, it is evident in her 
recollections of the exalted, long-sustained 
period when (in her own words) ‘if generals 
were very numerous in Russia, there were no 
more than five or six ballerinas (including 
Pavlova and Karsavina), of whom only one was 
a prima ballerina: M. F. Kschessinska ’. 

She is not (to put in mildly) shy about her 
royal friendships; she was the good friend of the 
‘Tsarevitch, who was later the final and most 
tragic of the Tsars, and when duty made him 
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marry, she was put ‘under the protection’ of 
the Grand Duke Sergo Mikheilovitch for whom, 
as she tells us with her inimitable unself- 
consciousness, ‘never did I feel a sentiment 
approaching that which I had for the 
Tsarevitch; but by his affection and devotion 
he won my heart’. Her heart was won, after 
that, by the Grand Duke André (nephew of the 
Tsar), by whom she had a son and whom, later, 
in Gallic exile, she married most happily. 

The story goes that the several Grand Dukes 
of her intimacy rechristened her from ‘ Ma- 
thilde’ to “ Notre-thilde’. It is not hard to see 
why, in a rather different sense, she must have 
been ‘Notre-thilde’ to her audiences. This 
shrewd, determined little person, a dancer of 
tremendous charm and technique, has, above all, 
been possessed of a spirit and body of such 
irrepressible, happy energy that she could not 
fail to enjoy herself and to communicate that 
enjoyment. . 

Pale, indeed, by: comparison are the auto- 
biographies of Markova and Dolin, the two 
eminent seniors of British ballet dancing. The 
title of Markova’s book, Giselle and I, happens 
to be exactly right. As she takes us through the 
years of her dancing, we are readily persuaded, 
or reminded, not only that, since the brief glory 
of the wonderful, unfortunate Spessitsiva, 
Markova has been the finest Giselle of her 
generation, but also that her performance of 
this ancient and honoured role is probably the 
great experience of her life. It has not, on the 
face of it, been a very varied or eventful life; 
if ever it has had a climax, it has been the mild, 
recurrent one of preparing for yet another 
“Giselle” on a testing occasion. In the story, 
as Markova tells it, the most interesting passages 
are those in which she analyses the Giselle of 
Spessitsiva; about her own interpretations, she 
is, alas, much less analytical. 

Mr. Dolin’s reminiscences are not similarly 
anchored to a’single theme. What he gives us 
is a brisk, extensive trot, without much pause 
for reflection, over the considerable course of 
his career. It makes unstimulating but quite easy 
reading. Apart from the fact that all three 
authors are or have been famous ballet dancers, 
they appear to have had only one thing in 
common: none of them, it seems, ever gave a 
performance anywhere which was less than 
rapturously received. No doubt, in saying so, 
they are telling the simple truth; but it really 
was not necessary for them to say it quite so 
often. 


JAMES MONAHAN 


Kennedy or Nixon: Does it make any dif- 
ference? By Arthur Schlesinger, Jnr. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 
13s. 6d. 


The combination of eminent historian and active 
politician is sufficiently rare to ensure a respect- 
ful hearing for anything which Professor 
Schlesinger has to say on either subject. In 
America his book will be read by fellow Demo- 
crats in sear¢h of knock-down arguments and 
by Republicans in the hope of detecting left- 
wing heresies with which to assail the Demo- 
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cratic candidate. Neither will receive much com- 


fort: this is not a book for the hustings and the 
- political argument stops short at the point where 


7 it might become really controversial. It is pos- 


sible that in both parties there are conservatives 
who will recoil when they read that ‘the 


problem obviously is to steer our fantastic wealth 


into areas where, instead of serving self- 
indulgence, it builds national power’, but for 
the majority of Americans the argument beats 
‘only when one tries to define ‘areas’, ‘steer’ 
or ‘national power’ and it is not Professor 
Schlesinger’s intention to define them here. 

_ What fish is he, then, trying to catch, and 
how does he bait his hook? His argument is 
addressed to a comparatively small but 
influential section of the American public, to 
intelligent but uncommitted members of the 
middle class, to the university-educated man 
who has not declared his allegiance, and to 
intellectuals who lament the exclusion of Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson from the contest. It is probable 
that many of these will vote Democratic on 
November 8, but the danger which Professor 


Schlesinger is trying to meet is that they will 


do so with a lack of enthusiasm which will be 
infectious. Such people tend to argue that 
neither candidate looks remotely like a great 
man or even like a responsible leader, that one 
has been made by the Republican party machine 
and the other by his father’s wealth, and that 
they are (in Professor Schlesinger’s phrase) ‘ the 
gold-dust twins of American politics’. It is his 
object to lift Mr. Kennedy firmly out of this 
classification while keeping Mr. Nixon decisively 
in it, and it is fascinating to watch him call to 
his aid the symbols which now have common 
currency among American intellectuals. 

Mr. Nixon is the ‘ organization man’, he is 


the ‘other directed man’, he is a yes-man who- 


knows all the right answers and none of the 
right questions. By contrast Mr. Kennedy has 
‘resolved the problem of his own identity’. 
This was not always so, and in describing his 
evolution Professor Schlesinger evokes a power- 
ful image. Once upon a time, eight years ago, 


_ Mr. Kennedy was ‘bright and quick’ but had 


failed to answer this elusive question of identity; 
then he had an almost fatal illness and emerged 
‘from it with his personality assured and his 
‘emotions liberated for an increasingly forceful 
commitment to liberalism’. The association 


with another Democratic leader who went. 


through a physical and emotional crisis is thus 
emphasized by the historian of the Age of 


- Roosevelt in his attempt to launch the Age of 


Kennedy. ae 
. R. BROCK 


Art Plunder. By Wilhelm Treue. 
Methuen. 25s. 


THIS entertaining and rather confused book is 
full of vivid descriptions and good stories, but 
lacks any real cohesion. The title is certainly 
misleading; and the sub-titl—‘ The fate of 
works of art in war, revolution and peace ’—is 
not much more helpful. In fact the book is far 


more concerned with the migration of works of 
art than their plunder. Nuns are raped and 


towns are sacked; great collections are built up 


and dispersed; patrons and gangsters jostle each 


-other—but no real theme is developed. Hints 


occasionally thrown out about the differing 


- selection of iaterisl seems to hee Gece Pether 
haphazard, and the book is best read as an 


-as well as contemptible. 
-wrote Gregorovius, 


greedy and avaricious; 


the Mazzinian revolution. 


attitudes of conquerors to art, but they are not’ 
followed up and are not very convincing. The 


anthology of stories, sometimes depressing and 
sometimes exhilarating, about a number of 
great works of art. : 

On this level it is much superior to the 
general run of such ‘popular’ works. 
author is a German and, because of one trashy 
review of his book that has already appeared, it 
is necessary to point out that he has been 
scrupulously fair in his survey and has in no 
way played down the grotesque and ghastly 
antics of Goering, Rosenberg, and others before 
and during the recent war. In fact nationalism 
in this field, as in most others, would be absurd 
“The Spaniards’, 
‘short, with black hair and 
yellow, bearded faces, were cunning and cruel, 
the Germans tall, 
strong and fair, their hair cut short and wear- 


ing only moustachios, were drunken gluttons 


and reckless gamblers’. Maybe—but both took 
part with equal enthusiasm in the sack of Rome 


in 1527, probably the most depressing episode » 
-in a book which is largely devoted to man’s 


attempts to overthrow one of his few claims 
to civilization. Some three hundred years later 
we find the English and French ravaging the 
Summer Palace in Peking, while the Russian 
record in 1945 makes it tragically clear that 
such primitive destruction and looting do not 
belong only to the past. 

Much more interesting are the sapien 
devoted to men like Lord Elgin and Napoleon 
who certainly took advantage of their privileged 
positions to despoil. great centres of civiliza- 
tion, but whose motives were at least partly 
altruistic. Here the moral problems nag us still 


and are unanswerable, and Herr Treue might 


well have explored them more fully. But at 
least he has presented the material for our 
judgment in a sensible, easy and acceptable form. 
The book is very well translated and has a 
number of interesting plates, though it is diffi- 
cult to understand just why Verrocchio’s eques- 
trian statue of the condottiere Colleoni should 
appear on the dust cover. 
FRANCIS HASKELL 


Revolution and Papacy: 1769-1846 
By E. E. Y. Hales. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s. 
In 1954 Mr. Hales published a scholarly bio- 
graphy of Pope Pius IX—Pio Nono, the only 
English biography in this century. It gave a 
more favourable view of that famous Pope than 
that found in the standard English works on 
the Risorgimento. But then they, in contrast to 
modern Italian historians, are, despite their 


- literary brilliance, rather out of date. At any 


rate Pius IX was revealed as an independent 
ruler of liberal intention, driven to reaction by 
“The Pope of our 
springtime’ is Croce’s word on him. 
In his new book Mr. Hales, again using an 
impressive array of authorities, has gone back 


- six pontificates and has given a kind of prelude 
to the epoch-making reign of Pius IX. The © 


book, however, stands on its own feet; it is a 
close study of what happened when the different 
preceding Popes came into contact with the 
French Revolution and its ideological after- 
math. The eighteenth century was marked bya 


constant endeavour of the great Catholic 


The ~ 


(with Joseph II even daca 
Roman Catholic Church. It was largely fe 
opposition to this and their devotion to the 


central dominating Papacy that the Jesuits were 
hated, and Mr. Hales begins his book with the 


suppression of the Society of Jesus by Clement 


XIV, the Church’s first major retreat before the ‘s 


Enlightenment, as Ranke said. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with 
the pathetic, sometimes dramatic and even heroic 
dealings of Pius VI and Pius VII with the 


Revolution and then with Napoleon. Mr. Hales — 


emphasizes what an effort the Roman Church 
made to come to terms with both. After the 
phase of fierce persecution came Rome’s agree- 


ment with Napoleon. He, too, wanted to use the — 


Papacy to consolidate his universal power. He 
failed, but in the process he destroyed Gallican- 
ism and supported | the centralizing fons of 
Rome, - 


The absolute power thus achieved was, aseanes 


ing to Mr. Hales, generally used unwisely. 
The reign of Gregory XVI, a cloistered saintly 
figure of no political experience, was marked by — 
social, political, and nationalist rebellion which, 
in the Papal States, could only be repressed by 
the calling in of the Austrian Army. It was no 
wonder that the kindly, liberal Pius IX was 
greeted. with such relief all over the world. Yet 
he, too, was to find that one force flowing from 
the Revolution could not be subdued—aggressive. 
nationalism. A United Italy with Rome as 
capital, which the blindness of his predecessors, 
and then his own reaction, helped to initiate, 
came into being, one might almost say, over his 
moribund body. The conflicts foreshadowed in 
Mr. Hales’s book were not to be formally 
resolved until another Pius, the Eleventh, came 
in 1929. 

Mr. Hales’s careful study OF Church-State 
relationships suggests reflections not wholly 
remote from our present discontents. 

ALEC RANDALL 


A Critique of Paradise Lost. 

By John Peter. Longmans. 25s. 
Mr. Peter enjoys a good del of the poem, but 
considers that honesty demands his pointing out 
anything he can find wrong with its story, 
theology, and versification, The preface says 
modestly that A. J. A. Waldock’s book is 
“second only to the text itself for a true under- 
standing of the critical problems posed by the 
poem’, but that ‘if a critical verdict is sound 
it will usually bear repeating from a different 
point of view’, especially as other critics dis- 
agree so widely. The epilogue says that, though 
faults in Paradise Lost ought to be admitted, it 

remains a poem for all to read and ponder, and 


this is especially the case in an age like our own, — 


when Christianity is coming more and more to 


be regarded, not without daily pretext, as the 


bolt-hole of the neurotic, the diploma of the 
careerist, or the diversion of the aesthete. 


For us, he goes on, the chief value of the poem 


may be in its flaws, because they make us ‘think. 


_more purposefully ’ about religion. 


The programme is carried out with vigorous 
good sense,.and I warmly agree with many of 
the results; ‘though I also think that most of — 


‘these ‘faults’ in Milton become very good if © 
you regard them as firmly exploring the contra- _ 
dictions of his religion. Mr. Peter does not get Py 


away from the easy view 
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You all know about oil-fired central heating. 
Lovely ambient heat as in the Bahamas. Clean 
as a clinic. Automatic, economic, idyllic. If 
you’re a little jealous of those who-have it, 
don’t fret. Far, far more people will have oil 
heating in a few years’ time. 


Oil-fired central heating today is quicker and 


_ cheaper to install (or convert to) than it ever 


has been. There are small-bore pipes that slip 
through walls and tiptoe round your decora- 
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tions. Trim little new boilers no bigger than 
washing machines. And fuel delivery that comes 
as promptly as a retriever. 


Every day more and more people are asking 


‘us for unbiased advice on the various oil 


systems. If they like what they hear, in an 
unbelievably short time they’re enjoying all 
the good things of oil-fired central heating — 
warmth unlimited, constant hot water, and a 
mild sense of superiority. So could you. 
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taffordshire 
for Pottery 


but YORKSHIRE 
for INSURANCE | 


Staffordshire, long famous for Pottery, makes a 
valuable contribution to Britain’s expanding export* 
-_ market. And ‘Yorkshire Insurance”’ plays its part 
in this and other flourishing Industries by making 
available a widely ranging insurance service —from 
4 the insurance and inspection of plant and machinery 
o. . to protection against loss of profit due to fire and 
; breakdown and to Pension and Group Life schemes 
; for worker and management. 
£ Similarly, more and more young executives in 
Industry, are taking advantage of the same 
‘“‘Yorkshire’”’ service in their personal insurances. 
Whether your insurance problem is.commercial or 
personal you can’t do better than seek the advice of 
our local branch manager. He is there to help you. 


NORGE 


* The “‘Yorkshire”’ also spect- 
alises in Marine Insurance 
of all types and has branches 
or agents in most parts of 
the world 


THE YORKSHIRE insurance company L1o. 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK 
and Becket House, 86-87 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


Behind the up-to-date ‘‘Yorkshire Insurance’’ policies stands nearly 
150 years of experience and many thousands of satisfied policy-holders 
throughout the world, . : 
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OIL AND WATER 


By PODALIRIUS 


Apart from beatniks, hermits, and babes in arms (social - 
categories into which few readers of this column probably 


fall), we all now know there may be a connection between 
coronary heart disease and the kind of fat we eat. Hard 


fats perhaps lead to hard arteries, while soft ones perhaps 


do not. Other factors suggested have been the pace of 
modern living, which is usually good for a run in the 
leisure pages of the Sunday papers; and sex, which always 
is. However, until recently the food fat theory was way 


ahead in the coronary field, and frequent libations of E F 


vegetable oils have everywhere been the vogue, especially 
among top business men. Now alas; a new theory is upon 


us. Coronary heart disease, says an American investigator, — 


is related to the softness of water. 

How on earth. .. .? Well, when in one part of a reason- 
ably homogeneous country, like the U.S.A., the death rate 
from a disease is more than twice what it is in another 
part, one can hardly invoke diet or stress as the explana- 
tion. A geographically linked factor seems more likely. 


And indeed this investigator, brooding upon his problem, _ 


first noted that the hardness of water, in the U.S.A., also _ 


seemed to vary a good deal from region to region, and 
then got down to some complicated mathematics. Actually 


an electronic computer got down to them, and it came up 


with the fact that the statistically apparent connection 
between water softness and coronary heart disease in 
middle-aged men could occur coincidentally only once in 
a hundred: times; which seems to tie them up pretty 


closely. Statisticians are always quoting odds like that, © 


Indeed, they resemble bookies in three other respects; they 
have strange professional symbols; and taking one year with 
another, they’re usually on the winning side. 


This, you may say, is fine, but how could hardness of — 


water protect against hardening of the arteries. It is sug- 
gested either that hard water contains some beneficient 


factor, or that soft water contains some malign factor— ~ 


two appealingly simple, if tautologous, hypotheses. And - 


the practical outcome? Confirmed peerers into kettles need 


no longer be ashamed of their little weakness. Local — 


authorities who have been deliberately softening water to - 


please electorates will doubtless stop doing it for the same 

reason. And Bath, Cheltenham, and Harrogate may soon 

be thronged with top business men taking the waters from 

old vegetable oil bottles. The third characteristic statis- 

ticians share with bookmakers is a dry sense of humour 
* x * 


Don’t be disheartened, Podalirius. If beatniks and 


infants are not among your fans, many bookies and kettle 


peerers are; and so are innumerable “squares” and 
members of the establishment. And all of them are with us 
when it comes to Bemax. For through all the vicissitudes 
of medical research Bemax remains pure stabilized wheat 
germ and the richest, natural, vitamin-protein-mineral 
supplement known to man. These nutrients, so vital to our 
health—so often lacking in the modern diet—can be simply 
and pleasantly assimilated with Bemax. Try sprinkling 
a little on your food each day, Buy Bemax from your 
chemist. ; 

THE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS., The third and 
fourth series of selected Podalirius articles are now avail- 
able in booklet form. Write to the address below for your 


_ free copies. 


Issued in the tatefests of the nation’s health bye | 
Vitamins Limited (Dept. L.4), Upper Mall, London, W.6 | 
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-venes to avert disaster it seems the act of a 
 busybody or a poltroon’. This fails to see the 
- interest of Milton’s difficulty; God is continuing 


to carry out his invariable purpose, and Milton 
_ would not be more tactful if he said outright 


that God is cheating his own troops. 
I have to vote against what might be an 


interesting discovery by Mr. Peter; he thinks 
_ that God only allowed half the good angels 


to fight the rebels, so as to give the two sides 
equal numbers. This is based on one phrase 
of God (VI. 50): 

Equal in number to that Godless crew 

Rebellious, them with Fire and hostile Arms 

Fearless assault . . 


“and drive them out’. But equal is often used 


_to mean “not less than’, if that is all an argu- 


ment requires, and here the argument is ‘ Be 
fearless, because . . .”. God is encouraging his 


‘troops, or implying that they ought to be able 


to win, but does not tease them by insisting 
that they are double their enemies’ number. Mr. 
Peter's interpretation is so much at variance 
with other passages that it makes great con- 
fusion of the story, as he shows; it should 
therefore be rejected, as that is not difficult, He 
seems to accept the literal meaning of the phrase 
because it lets God do a sporting thing, and 
goes on to complain that this is only a pretence; 
not- realizing that Milton’s God would not even 
pretend to do a sporting thing. 
WILLIAM EMPSON 


Shakespeare’s Comedies 
By Bertrand Evans. Oxford. 42s. 
The Tragie Sense in Shakespeare 
By John Lawlor. 
Chatto and Windus. 18s. 


Not only galleryites are ‘the gods’. Every 
spectator or reader of a play is given varying 
advantages over some of the people in it. The 
playwright’s manipulation of this superior aware- 
ness is a primary factor in dramatic experience 
of which criticism does not often take full 
account. Mr. Evans’s anatomy of these patterns 
in the seventeen Shakespearian comedies, taken 
in the order in which they were written, is ex- 
haustive but often rewarding. Who would have 
supposed that ‘ more than half the persons in the 
comedies and romances are shown as speaking 
and acting “not knowing what they do” in about 
two-thirds of the scenes in which they appear’? 

The norm in comedy is for spectators to have 
assurance, denied to some of the chief partici- 
- pants until near the end of the play, that all will 
ih well. This pattern must necessarily change as 

the sky darkens for the problem comedies that 
_ preceded the great tragedies, and in the final ro- 
mances where the matter of tragedy is only 
_ belatedly turned to a happy ending. Mr. Evans 
is, of course, aware that the creation of a darker 
world of imaginative experience calls for these 
more enigmatic methods, but he sometimes seems 


ee See rete are of the sunll 


comedies. 


ndards ee te pia for the waking _ 
a sof the stage, the sleight-of-hand of — 


sa ae 


a intended. Mr. Evans begins to bear 
he geben comes when God prevents _ 
angelic guard from forcing Satan out of Para- 
- dise; Mr. Peter’s comment is ‘when God inter- 


heavily on his evidence in this way when he 
convicts Viola of a deduction she should logic- 
ally make but dramatically does not make until 
she has the evidence of her own eyes. But his 
principal lapse is with Helena, in All’s Well, 
who is charged with an obliquity of conduct that 
Shakespeare surely never intended to convey. 
Indeed he is generally severe with the heroines of 
the problem comedies. Poor Isabella, in Measure 
for Measure, is given no credit at all for kneel- 
ing to ask pardon for the wicked Angelo. 

It is an essential element of tragic experience, 
Mr. Lawlor points out, that our superior aware- 
Mess is not accompanied by superior power. We 


‘are helpless spectators of a disastrous action, a 


condition that helps us to receive some illumina- 
tion about the values of the world in which 
tragedy occurs. He is more aware than Mr. 
Evans of the foreshortening, the conventions and 
devices of dramatic illusion, but the issues he 
sensitively explores are those accessible to philo- 
sophical reflection rather than the stuff of play- 
going experience. 

Thus, the issue on which he focuses in Henry 
IV and Henry V—a somewhat idiosyncratic 
choice for introducing a discussion of tragedy— 
is that of appearance and reality. In Hamlet he 
studies the distinction between man as agent and 


as patient, reaching the debatable conclusion that 


Hamlet’s problem is that he does not understand 
himself. Discussing the relation between accident 
and design in Romeo and Fuliet and Othello, Mr. 
Lawlor shows that what might be mistaken for 
muddled workmanship is more a_ deliberate 
synthesis of medieval and Renaissance concep- 
tions of tragedy. He does not perhaps add much 
to what has been said about the opposition of 
natural and supernatural in Macbeth, but has 
some fine insights into the idea of justice as it is 
explored in King Lear. 

There is a clear contrast between these two 
books, one by an American and one by an 
English academic scholar. The former treats the 
comedies as ingenious machines which can be 
dismantled and their functions exactly defined. 
The latter is more aware of the tragedies as living 
and breathing mysteries in which vast opposites 
loom up in the lives of men to interrogate each 
other, to create tensions and pose enigmas, but 
hardly to yield us ‘ answers’ or propound ‘ solu- 
tions’ to the problems that life may pose when a 
chooser’s field of choice becomes narrowed by 
fate and character to a single choice. There is, 
of course, more of such mystery in tragedy than 
in comedy, but the contrast is also between the 
two styles of critical approach, and it will be 
interesting to see-how Mr. Evans fares in his 
Promised second volume on the manipulation of 
awarenesses in the histories and tragedies. 

Roy WALKER 


Time Well Spent. By Evelyn Cheesman. 
Hutchinson. 25s. 


Miss Cheesman has spent many years making 
lone journeys to remote Polynesian islands and 
New Guinea in order to study and collect 
insects for the British Museum (Natural His- 
tory). She has written several fascinating books 
describing her travels and particularly the insects 
she has seen and brought back. But her readers 
‘were not satisfied and wanted more, especially 


tic illusion may be mistaken for a slip of of the personal details of her experiences. In 
aT Sion. for: deep-laid subtleties that were erpeonee to the ‘wails from readers’ she has 


753 


written this delightful volume full of apprecia- 
tion of the things and people she has known, 
and of\shrewd comment on many subjects from 
clothes and food in the bush to what the 
natives think of the whites. Miss Cheesman used 
to be puzzled when on her return to England 
friends said they had always longed to do as she 
had done. ‘What were they waiting for? Ex- 
perience? I] bought it. Health? I risked it. Ade- 
quate financial aid? I grabbed what I could and 
went without the remainder’. A traveller who 
sets off in that spirit is bound to return trium- 
phant—it is not only insects that are indomit- 
able. This: book will certainly satisfy those who 
want to know more about how the author’s 
courageous journeys were carried out; it is a 
vivid story from a sympathetic pen. 
L. HarrRISON MATTHEWS 


Look Back and Laugh 
By A. P. Herbert. Methuen. 16s. 


A man with sixty-nine books out already 
can’t hope to get the bulk of his stuff into the 
anthological seventieth: we shall have to wait 
for the collected Herbert; why not start building 
a strong book-shelf now? 

This is only a sampling of the whole, help- 
fully sectioned off under the five decades during 
which the author has delighted us. Without 
the section headings it would often be hard to 


guess at a date. A. P. H. found his length early, 


and has kept it magically, and it is odd, reading 
a piece on the myth of Free Speech that might 
have been written this week, to find mention 
of an Atlantic flight ‘in thirty hours’ as an 
example of the latest miracle. What he wrote 
about road deaths in 1929 is as painfully 
topical today . . . a sad thought, no doubt, for 
a successful reformer in so many other fields. 
It all wears so well, chiefly because of the sheer 
quality of the thought and the writing. Even 
Topsy, in a way, is timeless. These breathless 
young ladies are still around, and need not be 
ashamed, even now, of the idiom (from a horse- 
back adventure), ‘My dear . . . as long as we 
were in the grounds they behaved like mums ...’. 
And on re-reading the Mafferty period I can’t 
imagine why some intelligent comedian hasn’t 
pinched the lot, and solved his script problem 
for years. 

In one innocently objective piece A. P. H. says, 
‘ Nothing is more difficult to do than to make a 
verbal observation which will give no offence 
and bring about more good than harm’. This 
is the trick that A. P.H. has been pulling off 
all his life, doing good in both the wider sense 
(how many thousands are indebted to him for 
the result of his verbal observations on the 
Divorce Laws alone?) and in the, narrower, 
simply making us laugh. For half a century a 
pillar of Punch, he comes near to satisfying a 
definition once given of the paper: that it is 
not primarily a humorous journal, but uses 
humour to say what it wants to say. 

And A. P.H. wants to say so much, and has 
long been saying it. This is somewhat daunting 
for other practitioners in his field. Ambitious 
young humorists who are still sending in funny 
bits about typewriters should remember that 
A. P.H. did this definitively in 1920. Forty 
years later he is saying all the things we should 
have liked to say about artificial satellites—with 
an added vigour because of his astronomer’s 
apprehensions. He loves the stars, and the sea, 
and beer, and skittles, and his fellow-men. Per- 
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HARVEST 
‘ON THE DON 


After 25 years comes the sequel 


to Virgin Soil Upturned. 21s 


SEE 
“a carefully planned 
work of art... weird, 
often funny, terrifying 
and beautiful.” 

Times Literary Supplement 


18s. 


THE FIRE ESCAPE 
SUSAN KALE 


Kamala — 
Markandaya 


A SILENCE 
OF DESIRE 


“T doubt that anyone has ever 


written a more moving or human 


or beautifully true story about 
what the conflict of cultures can 
mean for two humble people.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 15s, 


O Rare 
Hoffnung 
. Memoirs and impressions of the 


of his 


- Profusely illustrated. 


friends. 
25s, 


innumerable 


Putnam. 


————— Buekworth Books Z 


unique Gerard Hoffnung by some} 
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The Hallé Tradition 


MICHAEL KENNEDY 
‘The history of the HalléOrchestra 


Beyond the 


is in essence the history of English WouUn ™N 
1 u hundred : 
Welfare State |\\™* : an absorbing bok )| 2A DEHR’s 
by GUNNAR MYRDAL Times Educational Supplement. peters Ee Ss 


survey ...a social document of 
immense interest. ee 


Daily Post. 


“Would have gripped me if it had ) 
been written half as well’— 
Neville Cardus in The Guardian. 


35s. net 


In this brilliant, suggestive new 
work the world-famous inter- 
national economist surveys the 
trend towards planning in the rich 
and progressive Western countries, 
and the new type of national 
communities which are already 
emerging. 

“An occasion for joy, for itis a 
current rarity—grade A thinking 
in the social sciences.” New Yorker. 

5 21/- net 


Indifferent 


Honest 
by FRANK HALLIDAY 


“The enquirer and visionary is on 
every page. His approach is 
frankly humanist and _ ethical: 
Man his own deliverer. A _ pro- 
foundly thoughtful and unconven- 
tional autobiography.” Books ¢ 
Bookmen. 
“Many agnostics will be grateful 
to Mr. Halliday for organizing 
their ideas with such unanswerable 
clarity.” New Statesman. 

18s. net 


3 Henrietta St. London. WG.2 


~ This is a new series 
of books on music for children — 
between the ages of eight and eleven. 
Well-known artists _ 
_ have provided the illustrations, — 
and the series is bound 
in gay but sturdy laminated boards. 
Each book can be enjoyed on its own 
and makes an excellent present 
for a child of the right age; 
the series should also prove 
a valuable addition to 
' the Funior School Library. 


45 illustrations. 


MANCHESTER | 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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WRITE TO SELL 


once you KNOW-HOW 

21 guineas—17 guineas—30 guineas— 
25 guineas—these are just four editorial 
cheques obtained by KNOW-HOW 
beginners for their articles and stories. 

You, also, can profit from... the ex- 
clusive KNOW-HOW Blueprints .. . the 
free subscription to THE WRITER ... the 
bonus gift of two practical writing en- 
cyclopaedias ... the No Sales-No Fees 
training. Yes, you can benefit from the 
years-proven. KNOW-HOW _ Course 
which shows you how to write what 
editors buy. 


By sending for the FREE (D.N.) “‘ Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’’ (45th edition), one 
new student has already gained 81 guineas. 


SL meee 
BOYHOODS OF 
GREAT COMPOSERS 
CATHERINE GOUGH - 
Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone... 
84" X 6", 62 pp., 7s 6d mets 
This book tells the story of the ° 
childhood of six great composers; 
Handel, Mozart, Schubert, _. 
Mendelssohn, Grieg and Elgar. It is 
specially suitable for younger readers. 


THE SORCERER’S) 
APPRENTICE AND 
OTHER STORIES. 


JOHN HOSIER 
Illustrated by Bettina 
8} X 6”, 72 pp., 7s 6d net 
Five tales of magic and adventure, 

linked with famous pieces of music. 

They are: Lieutenant Kijé; The . 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice; Hary Janos; 
Till Eulenspiegel; and William Tell. - 


NUTCRACKER AND 
SWAN LAKE 


WILLIAM APPLEBY 
AND FREDERICK FOWLER ~ 
Illustrated by Audrey Walker 
81" x 6”, 64 pp., 75 6d net 
The stories of two famous Tchaikovsky 
ballets: the adventures.of Clara and the 
Nutcracker Prince; and the tale of 
Odette, Prince Siegfried, and the 
wicked Count Rothbart. 


THE ORCHESTRA 
MERVYN BRUXNER 
Illustrated by Thomas B. Pitfield ~ 
81” xX 6", 62 pp., 75 6d net 
a : How the orchestra works, what its © 
eI _| instruments are like; what the conductor 
ip and players do; and thesort of musicthey 


| play. The book has been written mainly 
for the older readers in this age group. . 
CIVIL SERVICE MUTUAL FURNISHING ASSOCIATION LTD. 
Established 1877. 


Send now for your copy. There is no obligation. 
B.A. SCHOOL OF SUCCESSFUL WRITINGLTD. 
124, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


chrysalis 


« 


The chrysalis is nature’s 
investment. Inside, the creature 
remains safe and secure, 
emerging at a later date 
enhanced and enlarged. 

_ manner the Civil Service 
Mutual Furnishing Association 
has been looking after 
investments since they were 
established in 1877, and 

are still paying 64% on deposits. 
We invite you to write for 
brochure giving full details. 
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_ There isn’t a sneer in the whole of this gs 


ps the Be eat coming literary entertainers aie men actually need to believe, and then he 
could give a thought to this too—that laughter must matter enormously. 


can still be raised that is neither sick nor sour. 


_ Nor, I'd like to bet, in the other sixty-nin 
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J. G. Hamann (1730-1788): A Study in 
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ean news so widely or quickly spread as it is” 


Christian Existence 
By Ronald Gregor Smith. 
Collins. 21s. 


It is possible to contend that this unpretentious 
little book is of first importance. In spite of the 
rapid spread of Christianity in the early cen- 
“turies, it was evidently a religion easily mis- 


_ interpreted even by converts, ‘unto the Jews a 


stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
-mess* (these words, in Latin, are part of 
Hamann’s epitaph). Although Europe is dotted 
with churches, shrines, and cathedrals, it -is 
obvious that the opportunities for believing 
something else and mistaking it for the Christian 
faith have in the interval only multiplied. That 
is where Hamann comes in. Either he was an 
amiable crank, and then of course he does not 
matter at all, or else he really saw—thanks to his 
- conversion in London on March 31, 1758— 


’ 


Kierkegaard was convinced that Hamann 
mattered enormously, and it is through Kierke- 
gaard that the few in England who are aware 
of him first heard of him. An obscure customs 


clerk in his native Koenigsberg, he had the 


strength of mind—the support of grace—to 
stand up to the vast forces of the Enlighten- 
ment, and, in the view of Professor Fritz Blanke 
at Zurich, to lead in overcoming them, so that 
in Germany the evangelical faith escaped cor- 
ruption at the hands of rationalism. This 
capacity to resist prevailing ideas Hamann 
handed on through his writings to Kierkegaard: 
he armed Kierkegaard for standing up to Hegel. 
The capacity is one he can still bestow from 
beyond the grave, and anyone wishing to with- 
stand religious liberalism, modernism, natural- 


ism, or any other of the desperate attempts to 


assimilate faith to a sub-branch, however dis- 
guised, of physics and chemistry, has only to 
call on him. 

About this, the first book in England to be 
devoted to Hamann, I have only one complaint. 
I wish the author had avoided: the word ‘ exist- 
ence’. It seems to tie Hamann to a passing craze. 
Apart from that, Professor Gregor Smith is not 
only the one man in the country for the job; he 


Changing Fashions in the 


THE LITERARY SCENE changes so rapidly that 
before one has time to generalize about it the 
kaleidoscope shows a new pattern. Indeed, the 
attraction of novelty is now perhaps the greatest 
of attractions, nor is it one to be despised, for 
the Athenians, as we know, were always seeking 
after some new thing. But it is bewildering. 

_ The world of fiction is my subject, and I need 
not dwell on the obvious connexion between 
novel and noyelty. Every novel should be, to 
some extent, a novelty—but all generalizations, 
it is said, are false, including this. Miss 
Compton-Burnett’s first novel was a novelty 
with a vengeance; nothing at all like it had 
appeared before. It was a novelty that did not 
immediately catch on, it was an acquired taste— 
but once acquired, it kept, for many readers, the 


charm of novelty, for though Miss Compton- 


-Burnett’s later books repeated, in essentials, the 
pattern of her earlier ones, they found few 
imitators, for she is a Ulysses whose bow no one 
else can bend. 

Other novelties in fiction have caught on and 
worn out almost as quickly as they caught on— 


But novelties, both in fiction and drama, may 
- not be so arbitrary and capricious as they seem, 
because often they correspond to changes in the 
climate of opinion and in the structure of 
society. Novelty is a form of news; and never 


today. Suddenly some hitherto neglected aspect 


> seen whether their vogue will last, for 
a ; dates as quickly as news. 
* Tt rT 


proving that novelty, by itself, is not enough. 
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shifting forms—the qualities that give a novel 


permanence? What was it, for instance, that 


gave the Prince of Lampedusa’s novel The 
Leopard its amazing popularity in so many 
countries? It was a novelty, but not a novelty 
that corresponded with anything contemporary: 
was the subject of the Risorgimento in Sicily a 
hundred years ago likely to prove popular with 
modern, non-Italian readers? I have asked a 
great many people, including myself, what made 
it popular; and no one, least of all myself, would 
give a satisfactory answer. A German publisher 
told me that people read it because there was no 
sex in it, and people are tired of sex, he said, or 
at any rate of reading about sex. This explana- 
tion seemed to me doubly untrue: people are 
not tired of reading about sex—as witness the 
fuss about Lady Chatterley’s Lover, and besides, 
there is plenty of sex in The Leopard. Yet, with- 
out being cynical, one cannot quite believe that 
this novel is a best-seller simply because it is a 
good novel—the best for many years, perhaps 
the greatest novel of the century. = 

One novelty I find in modern fiction—and I 
don’t like it, though I- have had recourse to it 
myself—and that is the tendency to put the 
moral order upside-down, and to portray rogues 
and their female counterparts as more deserving 
of admiration, certainly of compassion, than 


‘honest men and women. For this we have to 


some extent to blame the psycho-analysts and 
their theory that the individual’s personal moral 


__ of social life, some untapped source of fiction— ~ effort is of little avail. I once asked a psycho- 


7 - red-brick universities, it may be—becomes news — 
ee nd produces a rich crop of novels. It remains character by trying, and after some hesitation he 


analyst if he thought one could improve one’s 


answered ‘No’. From this derives the plea of 


we a ‘diminished sense of respogsibility ” which has 
pe Seas that underline hee _ found its way into the Statute Book and which is 
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55% 


< 
was also particularly well qualified for it. So 


__as to learn Danish well enough to master Kierke- ~ 


gaard he went to live in Denmark for a couple. 
of years, and he is equally at home in German. 
His book is in two parts. The first is a critical 
biography, and the second consists of his own 
translations of selected writings. The biography 
will immediately appeal, for Hamann has much 
to make him a popular legendary figure. There 
is the obscurity of his life in contrast to the 
strength of his influence, there is his sacrifice of 
career to love, there is his friendship on equal 
terms not only with Herder but also with Kant, 
there is, above all, what is as singular and out- 
standing today as it was in his lifetime—his 
acceptance of faith with the simplicity and 
readiness to marvel of a child. But if the biography 
is evocative, the writings may well put off. * 
Hamann never had to write for money; he 
never had to expound himself to a class. He 
indulged in literary tricks and mystifications of 
a kind that Kierkegaard irritatingly copies. In a 
footnote Professor Gregor Smith mentions that 
neither Kant nor ~Hegel fully understood 
Hamann’s letters. Yet of course in order to take 
from him what he has to give it is to the writ- 
ings that in the end each must go. The road 
to understanding is no smoother than the road 
to faith itself. 
MONTGOMERY BELGION 


Novel 


invoked to excuse many crimes, especially crimes 
of violence. According to this view the criminal 
is a mental and moral invalid, and, some would 
add, an invalid tormented by his conscience. 
I believe, on the contrary, that criminals err on 
the side of cleverness, and are much less worried 
by their consciences than law-abiding people 
are. Criminals with tender consciences un- 
doubtedly exist, and criminals with a special gift 
for religion (which has been claimed for them) 
may exist; but the idea that they are the rule, 
not the exception, is a figment of Dostoevsky’s 
imagination. 

The prevailing fashion of making heroes or 
semi-heroes out of delinquents, especially 
juvenile delinquents, is salutary in a way because 
it reminds us to be indulgent to other people’s 
shortcomings as well as our own; but pushed 
too far it may become dangerous by enlisting 
too much sympathy for the criminal. The only 
force capable of reducing delinquency is public 
opinion against it: the reason why there are so 
few sneaks at school or blacklegs in a trade 
union is that both boys and men dread the 
moral disapproval of their fellows. If the sneak 
or the blackleg pleaded that he was suffering 
from a diminished sense of responsibility he 
would not be listened to—to say the least. And 
novelists of an older generation are bewildered 
by having to try to fit their ideas into this new 
pattern, and portray with compassion and even 
sympathy someone who, if we met him, might 
hit us over the head with a bicycle chain. I do 
not exaggerate this tendency either in novelists 
or in the public. Already in some quarters it 
is thought priggish to speak disapprovingly of 
criminals; and soon it may even be considered 
priggish not to be a criminal oneself. 

— The World of Books’ (Home Service) 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes: ‘by independent eontrisutore 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Arrival and ‘Departure 


THE ARRIVAL of Polaris, the departure of the 
News Chronicle—were they unrelated events 
that happened to engage our attention during 
_ the same week, or symptoms, both of them, of 
a sickness the world is prey to? It would not be 
difficult to propound a connexion between them 
convincing enough to score a few debating- 
society points, though of little comfort to the 
members of the News Chronicle and Star staffs 
—and their readers—who found one day last 
week that what they had long suspected to be 
inevitable had occurred. 

Edward R. Murrow’s film about the design- 


ing and launching of the Polaris missile, which © 


took up the whole of ‘Panorama’ on October 


17, was as exciting as a film as it was melan-, 
choly in its implications. The build-up of ten- 


sion from the start of the project to the day 
of the first under-water trial, and the anti- 
climax of postponement, were well managed, 
and one could understand the jubilation of 
success that seized the crew of George Washing- 
ton, while stuffily wishing that it had stopped 
short of the admiral. 

The discussion between Mr. Murrow and 
three British defence experts, which formed the 
second part of an extended ‘ Panorama’, was 
useful only in that it confirmed the rather 
obvious deductions already made by the poli- 
ticians about the effect of the new deterrent on 


_the West’s policies. Ludovic Kennedy, as chair- 
man, had a job to keep the talk flowing, for all 
were agreed on the main points. 


In contrast, no one agreed on why the News 
Chronicle and The Star, with circulations greater 
than many surviving competitors, should have 


had to be closed down. Derek Hart in ‘ Tonight * 


(October 17 and 19) forcefully interviewed some 
of those most directly concerned and refused 
to allow them to get away with half-answers to 
some of his more pertinent questions. But when 


¥" casiegd Meteor jet fighter seen in the third programme of fe series, 


‘The Flying Years’ 


"they: Had all had their say, sida Wirs3c. 7: 
Cadbury, we were no wiser. 

“The Brains Trust’ (October 20) was panahile 
to help. Its members, particularly Marghanita 
Laski and Alan Bullock, threw light into one 
or two dark corners. but, generally speaking, 
they—the other two being Robert Graves and 
Professor A. J. Ayer—were as bewildered as the 
rest of us. None drew the obvious parallel be- 
tween the decline in the strength and status of 
the Liberal Party over a period which coincided 
almost exactly with the Chronicle’s life, or won- 


dered why a political Philosophy which has at 


_ so much of its former 
appeal to the electorate 
should be expected to be 
vital enough to sustain a 
national newspaper 

Members of the paper’s 
staffs interviewed by the 

B.B.C. television news re- 

‘porters proved how woolly 


when one’s own interests 
are painfully affected. Sev- 
eral seemed to imply that 
_ the world owed them a 
living because they were 
liberals, forgetting that in 
Fleet Street good intentions 
are not enough. In all their 
accusations about whose 


trade unions’, advertisers’ 
—I did not detect the 
slightest hint. of a still, 
small. voice asking ‘ Was it 
also. perhaps ‘partly our 


better newspapers? ’. 
Apart from these two 
eruptions the week’s docu- 


Flying Years’ 


one’s thinking | can become 


“devices ! 


fault it was—-the owners’, . 


fault. for not * producing 
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‘Destruction from the Depths’, in ‘ Panorama’ on — 

October 17: Jefr: Polaris, the American H-bomb — 

missile being tested in the Pacific, | and, above: 

Rear-Admiral Raborn (right), in charge of fae 
_ project, follows the count-down t 


mentary programmes “went their — predictable . 
serial way. In the third part of ‘The Flying ~ 
Years, 1939-1950’ (October 18) Sir Alan Cob- 
ham had far too much to tell us in thirty 
minutes and at times he was almost incompre- 
hensible. We did not mind. Sir Alan’s per-. 
sonality is so robust, his self-confidence so un- 
shakeable that we were carried away, unresisting, 

by his spate of words, and tickled by his scorn — 
of studio finesse which enabled him to walk _ 
to his various allotted places with eyes un- 


-ashamedly searching the floor for the: chalk ~ 


marks. ° x 
Sir Alan should not have sliowed, his en- — 


-thusiasm for British achievements in the air, 


and courtesy to his guest on the programme, 
Sir Frank Whittle, inventor of the jet engine, to 
lead him to claim that the Gloster Meteor was 
the only jet aircraft on either side in the last © 
war to fly operationally. From personal ex- 
perience I can assure Sir Alan that the German 
Me 262 not only flew operationally towards 


the end of the war but did so at about the 
same time as, if not shortly before, the Meteors. 


Radar was the unlikely link between ‘ The 
and ‘ Bird Migration’. The pro- 
gramme of that name in the ‘Look’ Series 


“(October 19) showed how Zurich’airport’s radar 
system was used to plot the migratory move- 


ments of birds at night. By photographing the 
radar screen at intervals Swiss ornithologists — 
obtained a fascinating record of the flight paths 
of migrants and an indication of their extra-_ 
ordinary numbers. 

What interesting possibilities for ornithology 
are opened up by this use of the latest scientific 
For example, the mystery of the 
cuckoo’s egg-laying will surely soon yield to." 


‘similar ingenuity. 


PETER Pounp 


DRAMA 


Dissension 


eee FOR SOULS was the principal motif of ! 
‘the week-end’s drama, though neither The 
Bachelor Brothers by Mr. Eynon Evans (October 
22) nor The Chopping Block by Mr. Vincent _ 


Tilsley (Sunday) came anywhere near the job of 
baring the essentials of the predicaments they 
posited. The second was the more Beckie 
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and not only, I felt, because it had been included 
in the series of well-heralded original television 
plays. 

Aspiring as it did to present in terms of human 
agony the clash between a domineering wife 
and a hen-pecked husband, nothing touched the 
heart in The Chopping Block because calculation 
and not feeling was the driving force behind 
the drama. Not even within their chosen limits 
did these characters in their almost non-stop 
abuse of each other remain sufficiently consistent 
to keep the attention of the viewer, nor was the 
high-pitched verbal violence of sufficient truth 
or interest as substitute drama for even the most 
superficial veneer of truth. 

Nor was I prepared, after the screeching 
emphasis placed on the unceasing implacability 
of the vixen towards her poor clerk of a mate, 
for Mr. Tilsley’s final disclosure that the entire 
fault for these crisis-ridden lives lay with the 
husband because he was wilfully and irredeem- 
ably mediocre. 

The actors could inject little genuine life into 
these characters, but the principals, Mr. Glyn 
Houston, Miss Ursula Howells, and Miss 
Jacqueline Hill put up as good performances as 
could be expected against the opposition, though 
Mr. Houston clearly found the celestial off-stage 
voice a strain, and I don’t wonder. 

The Bachelor Brothers was strong drama in 
the old-fashioned sense since the clash occurred 
between two brothers who had lived their lives 
out together. Therefore, according to an 
unwritten clause in the dramatist’s style book, 
both should have loved each other like—well, 
like brothers. Furthermore the subject of their 
overt clash was that old bone of contention, the 
adopted son. Should he become a great writer 
or should he sell his soul for money. 

Urbanization, pastoral values, wise, stubborn 
old yokels, unrequited love, illegitimacy com- 
pleted the old world agenda. Mr. Mervyn Johns’s 
smilingly complacent, tough-nut, buoyantly sure 
of his ideals, Mr. Philip Ray’s placid agreeable 
conscience-ridden brother, and the hard as nails, 
marry-into-success girl who leads Mr. Ray 
Smith’s dichotomic son astray, all gave the play 
a great deal more than they got. 

Brotherly dissension also deeply afflicted this 
fortnight’s An Age of Kings, though may I say 
I felt quite as deeply afflicted through my extra- 
ordinary muddling of the opening Richard III 
speech with Gloucester’s plot- 
ting which ended The Morn- 
ings War of Henry VI, Part III 
a fortnight ago. 

But to The Sun in Splendour, 
which for pace, mounting 
tension, and sheer illuminating 
visual narration has not been 
bettered in preceding episodes. 
Several scenes stand vividly in 
my mind. Mr. John Warner’s 
delightful time-serving precious 
Lewis, Mr. Terry Scully’s 
quite remarkably aged Henry— 
piety and horror at his reign 
lining his face—confronting 
Richard, and Richard himself 
plotting, gaily, cunningly, self- 
hypnotically. Mr. Paul Dane- 
man has never done anything 
better than his Richard, surely: 
each humorous lift of his ex- 
pressive eyebrows, each ara- 
besque of a finger, every 
secretive aside created a richly 
human, inhumanly evil being. 

Above all, the production 
mever missed a trick, and 
exciting and imaginative was 
the fade-out when Clarence, 
who has already been shown to 
quaff with the Sieg was seen to 


THE LISTENER 


Ursula Howells and Glyn Houston as Sarah and 
Harry Weeks, in The Chopping Block 


reach down into an almost empty barrel as they 
toast brother Edward’s heir. He half stumbled 
in, and Richard saved him, gave him a brotherly 
admonitory pat and then slowly eyed the camera 
with deep-seated speculation. A most thrilling 
touch. 

If the Revue Faponaise from Paris (October 
22) was a dreary oriental bore, despite Mr. 
Gilbert Harding’s endearing commentary, The 
Friday Show (with the least alluring of titles) 
is a deft, fast, often sparkling package show in 
which popular entertainers are co-ordinated into 
a whole instead of simply being thrust before 
the viewers like bathing beauties. 

The edition of October 21 had the bright idea 
of opening with a dance round the Motor Show 
—not original, possibly, but with Mr. Lionel 
Blair’s inventive, witty choreography a good 
as new gloss shimmered about the routine so 
that the eye was constantly engrossed by the 


A scene from’ Henry VI, Part III: ‘The Sun in Splendour’, with (left to right) a 
soldier; Julian Glover as King Edward IV, Robert Lang as the Ear] of Oxford, and 
Frank Windsor as the Earl of Warwick 
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interrelated patterns of lithe dancers and opulent 
motor-cars. 

This was followed by one of Mr. Peter Jones’s 
sharp, shifty, adenoidal impersonations. The 
wonderfully superficial bonhomie, the false 
assertions tumbling in an unbroken stream from 
his lips, the unhesitating twisting of facts, the 
masterly gliding to the off of awkward questions, 
provided a richly happy take-off of that 
twentieth-century phenomenon—the second- 
hand car salesman. 

‘Parade’ (October 19) again proved its value 
for, besides the incomparable Miss Dora Bryan, 
ably aided by Mr. Alan Melville himself in one 
sketch, Mr. Bud Flanagan sang a medley of the 
songs he and Mr. Chesney Allen had made 
famous. The producer most effectively presented 
this piece of nostalgia against a series of 
matching old-time newsreel shots. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, Jur 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Nelson and Hamlet 


AFTER MY LAST WEEK’S doubting about the 
snippet half-hour plays served on the Light, the 
Third coincidentally strikes back by showing 
how long it can get. Three and a half hours 
of adaptation of Hardy’s The Dynasts, and more 
than that for Hamlet in his entirety! It takes 
one back to the black-out days when we con- 
gratulated ourselves on having found time to 
read War and Peace. But it is right and good 
that work of this dimension should not be 
compressed, diminished, or enfeebled, And these 
performances were valuable to more than 
scholars or the consciously literary. There is a 
limit to the quantity of listening as distinct 
from hearing that can be done at a stretch and 
both of these marathons were broken into sec- 
tions. Intervals are justifiable on more than 
financial or physiological grounds even in the 
theatre, though little enough is known about the 
practice of Shakespeare’s own time in this 
respect except that the musicians and possibly 
the clowns entered to make the act break. It 
is a growing habit of radio to interrupt a 
demanding play with reasonably relevant music 
and a sensible one. The Purcell and the cham- 
ber concert wrapped into Ham- 
let were welcome and fitting. 
Frederick Bradnum’s script 
of England’s Harrowing (Third, 
October 19 and 21) kept to the 
essence of The Dynasts, never 
letting the story and drama be 
smothered in- commentary or 
confusion of detail. It is a fate- 
haunted pageant with little 
fancy dress and a rare finely 
held balance between troubled 
patriotic people and myth- 
inflated heroes and villains. The 
verse runs fast and clear and is 
the better for being spoken. 
Once in a while the actors fell 
into those important Shakes- 
peaream noises which boomingly 
defeat comprehension, and there 
were times when the four 
Choruses muddled me because 
I had wrongly placed them as 
persons of the drama. But 
Hardy was Shakespeare-haunted 
and his choruses stretched the 
canvas, expounded historical 
background and pointed ironies 
of Fate with decent economy. 
The battles of Trafalgar and 
Waterloo banged and squirmed 
around as dramatically and 
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lucidly as such proceedings could be expected. i My 
do in the hands of an author with no. romantic 
view of war who had laboured for years to find 


out what really happened. Malcolm Keen’s Napo- 


leon and Frank Duncan’s Nelson had the neces-— 


sary size and humanity; Carleton Hobbs con- 


veyed the hard intelligence of Wellington, and : 
_Geofirey Wincott kept his George III from 
being merely pitiable or grotesque. But what 


remains in the memory is a number of phrases 


with the bite of pray bse smelling of death — 
“when a soldier waits, he'll — 


and rum’ 
sleep as he waits’ ‘each linen wing out- 
spread ..’. ‘more life may trickle out of men 
through thought than through a gaping wound ’. 


The full Hamlet (Third, October 23) had its — 
boring moments inevitably. Shakespeare was 
curiously determined to rub in the servility of 


‘courtiers, the piteousness of Ophelia, the tedi- 


oOusness of Polonius, the horror of death with-— 


out absolution and Hamlet’s jealousy of honour. 


But when these things are trimmed the play 


loses point. Hamlet after all was a Wittenberg 
undergraduate excited by disputation, at home 


with theological doctrine on damnation and 


concerned to have a ‘perfect conscience’ and 
full justification before killing for revenge. 
Michael Redgrave was not only impressive in 
the great speeches but let us see how maddening 
it must have been for the court of Denmark 
to have on its hands a university wit still 
tender-minded about the wickedness of the 


world. He did his logic-chopping with gusto 


and made the arrogance and intellectual -cx- 
hibitionism of the character tell as well as the 
nobility and affection. 

Cedric Messina’s production gave the succes- 
sive crises all their force and imposed no sitnpli- 
fied interpretation on the play. The strange 
imagery which echoes through it— rankness’ 
for example—could be heard without. being 
spoken in italics. And the madness was weil 
managed. Jane Wenham’s Ophelia was no less 
touching by being less silly than usual, and 
the full text allowed Gertrude (Coral Browne) 
and Claudius (Basil Sydney) to be gnilt-ridden 
and afraid without sounding like monsters who 
had absent-mindedly expected to yet away with 
murder and then whimpered about it. The 
Polonius of Barry Jones was far less caricatured 
than is common, and the minor parts were 


played without exaggeration. Michael Aldridge’s 


Horatio was admirable. Intervention by music 
and gunfire came only when needed, and though 
I thought the scene-setting narration unneces- 
sary it was brief. 

The Patriots by Victorien Sardou (Home, 
October 22) was doubtless a well-made play, 
but it was also mighty obvious. Every clash 


_of emotion or turning of the screws of pity 


and self-sacrifice was signalled well in advance. 
The carpentry creaked. It does not appear that 
Bernard Shaw exaggerated in his notorious cam- 
paign against Sardoodledom. 

FREDERICK LAWS 


THE SPOKEN WORD | 


Introvert and Extrovert 


| THE RAREST and most welcome pro- 
| gramme in sound broadcasting is the 

genuinely creative work: the feature 
that uses imagination, perception, and a strong 
Proportion of poetry, and creates an atmosphere 


of its own. Adaptations, like frozen food, never — 


have the flavour of the original : of the feature 
programme that was written with the feature 
programme in mind. But when imagination and 


_ experience are found allied to literary sense and 
an understanding of radio possibilities, then the — 
result may well deserve an alpha, like Edwin. 
¥ Brock’s quite exceptional programme last week. ~ 

wes Duty on Eleven Beat’ 


(Third Pro- 


ee athe ean ut eae as of a 


London policeman in the tedious hours between 
‘ten o’clock. at night and six in the morning. 
-Tedious? No, not for anyone with his senses 


sharpened; and the passing of the last bus, the 
rumble of endless goods trains, the paper 
scuffing across the streets: all could give him 
cause for reflection. Since night imposes its 
blindness on us, and intensifies our hearing, 
these night thoughts were beautifully suited to 
sound radio. The observation was sharp and 


touching, the imagination strong, the alternate . 


dream and reality, the veering from past to 


~ present, from prose to poetry were very skilfully 
managed. Mr. 


Brock narrated his train of 
thought in a policeman’s patient voice, and Mr. 


- Tiller produced with obvious sympathy. 


If Edwin Brock was effectively introvert, 
Herb Elliott, interviewed in ‘ Frankly Speaking ’ 
(Home Service, October 18) gave a good impres- 
sion of a healthy extrovert: a man dedicated to 
sport, and accustomed to running against a 
world-class field. Two or three points stood out: 


his range of interests (mathematics, politics, 
‘poetry), his frankness and happiness, and his 


tough self-discipline. Since his childhood was 
easy, since he had no background to fight 
against, he had chosen to impose rigorous 
physical hardship on himself; he had provided 
the grit for the oyster. Self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control: he seems to have 
followed a line from his favourite poet. It seems 
to be Tennyson that makes him tick. 

It made a sharp enough contrast to switch 
from Herb Elliott to ‘ Illustrious Depravity and 
Majestick Madness’ (Third, October 18); but I 
was unexpectedly glad that I did so. Once we 
got over the feeling of an ardent candidate de- 
fending an Eng. Lit. thesis, the programme was 
a pleasant enough anthology; and Mr. Jefferson, 
well served by his readers, persuaded us that 
some of Dryden has been too long neglected. 

Since the evening of October 18 was thick 
with programmes to listen to, I turned from 
Mr. Jefferson to Miss Naomi Lewis. Her radio 
essay “The Mask and the Face’ (Home) was a 
stylish talk on the person and the persona, that 
would have disconcerted Jekyll and Hyde or 


Alice through the Looking-Glass. How hypo- 


critical were Mr. Betjeman’s Victorians? How 
honest are we to ourselves? Are we our real 
selves in the office or at home? Is the mask, in 
fact, really the face? Or is the face the mask? 
These were some of the questions that Miss 
Lewis asked and left discreetly unanswered. 
There was, I am glad to say, little reticence 
about the latest addition to ‘Matters of 
Moment’ (Home, October 20), when Mr. 
Robert McKenzie summoned nine Muses from 
Fleet Street for a debate on ‘The Press’. Since 
the programme came so soon after the ‘demise 
of The Star and the News Chronicle, it should, 
I think, have discussed this question in very 
much more detail; Mr. McKenzie’s passing 
reference at the start and his second reference 
during the last five minutes made one feel that 


the recording had been kept in cold storage for 


some time, and warmed up hurriedly in the last 
few days. One should never feel this about a 
Programme, especially ‘Matters of Moment’, 


which largely depends on being topical; and: 


debates on Fleet Street, above all subjects, ought 
to be stop press. Since Mr. McKenzie himself, 
regretted that certain people could not take part 
in his programme, I suppose I cannot fairly 
criticize him for failing to represent the evening 
Papers or secure a pundit from Printing House 


Square. These criticisms apart, I must express 


my gratitude for some brisk intellectual exercise. 


I was glad to hear Mr. Thomson on the im- 
- portance of balance and accuracy, I was en- 


thralled to hear Mr. Valdar selling The Daily 


Sketch to ‘busy, happy families as a_ nicely 


can equally well be performed, 
“ occasion, in a concert version since, being largely — 


eles: reports aid woraae. on eK prin ple — 


of ‘throw the proles anything’. (But, again, 


how could Mr. Sayle, in this week of all weeks, = 
declare that the British-popular press was ‘not _ 


in serious financial trouble ’?) In short, we"had 


an astringent forty minutes, and Mr. McKenzie 
showed himself an accomplished chairman, but 
there is no Italia Prize this time. 

t* JOANNA RICHARDSON 


MUSIC . 
~ Lulu 


Tue B.B.C. SymMpHONy CONCERT, 
broadcast from the Royal Festival Hall 
J (Home Service, October 19) was a good 
example of the way in which the B.B.C., under 
its new Controller of Music, is opening its pro- 
grammes ever more generously to the significant 
masterpieces of twentieth-century music. Two 
works which could fairly be so described were 
the main items in the programme, namely Sym-_ 
phonic Excerpts from Alban Berg’s opera Lulu 
and Stravinsky’s Les Noces; and these were 
preceded by Mozart’s magnificent Adagio and 
Fugue for string orchestra (K.456). - 

The presence on the rostrum of the distin- 
guished Italian conductor and composer, Bruno 
Maderna, was a guarantee that a high standard 
of performance would be set and maintained, 
and no better singer could have been chosen for > 
this occasion than Helga Pilarczyk, the well- 
known interpreter of Berg’s and Schoenberg’s 
works, and famous for her interpretation of the 
role of Lulu on the stage. 

~The Lulu Symphony was compiled by Berg 
himself, and consists of five sections, or episodes 
taken from the operatic score. It was given its 
first performance in Vienna in December, 1935 
(although Berlin had heard it a year previously), 
only a fortnight before the composer’s death. 
The lush and luxuriant music, with its pervasive 
flavour of fin-de-siécle decadence, forms an 
admirable counterpart to Wedekind’s play which 
centres round the fantastic figure of Lulu, who 
has been described as ‘a beautiful she-demon, 
the incarnation of amorality and unrestrained 
sensuality ’ and whose hectic career as an adven- 
turess came to a tragic and sordid end when she 
was murdered by Jack the Ripper in a London 
slum. Helga Pilarczyk sang with great dramatic 
force her ‘ Lied’ at the end of the second Act 


when she refuses to kill herself with the revolver 


presented to her by one of her lovers, and also 
brought out the full pathos of the last words of 
the dying Countess Geschwitz when she 
addresses Lulu’s portrait immediately after the 
murder. Compared to Wozzeck, where the 


writing for the voices is stark and un-melodic, 


the vocal parts in Lulu are far more elaborate 
and make considerable demands on the singers’ 
virtuosity. And having heard Miss Pilarczyk in 
a performance of the whole opera on the Con- 


tinent earlier in the year, it was tantalizing not ; 


to hear more of her on this occasion. 

After the ‘lilies and languors’ of- Lulu, it was. 
particularly refreshing to hear again Stravinsky’s 
extraordinary evocation of a Russian peasant 
wedding scored for four solo voices, chorus, 
four pianos, and percussion, It was like coming — 
out of a hot, scented bath to receive a douche of 

cold, invigorating water. The Wedding, on — 
which Stravinsky worked for many years before 
giving it‘its present form, was first produced as. 
a ballet by Diaghilev in Paris in 1923; but it 


choral, it is in fact a kind of cantata. phe music 
is ark and Lncompromasiags but m 


as on this — 
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Unless you happen to be a technical man SS 


yourself, you have to take a great deal on trust => 


when you buy a new TY. That is why >> 
your Dynatron Dealer has been chosen = 
with such great care. You can safely === 
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KENSINGTON: ie 
a 17" 110° tube TV and VHF radio receiver which i 
combines electronic expertise with fine cabinet-making. 
Superb picture and sound, Modern yet timeless 
console cabinet with ‘glide-away’ doors. 

97 gns Or on terms easy enough to make the extra 
cost of your Dynatron far less noticeable 

than the extra performance it gives! 


DYNATRON 


Probably the most expensive, certainly the best 


TV * Radio * Radiogramophones * Record Reproducers * Tape Recorders 
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For the Dynatron catalogue and your local dealer's address please write to: 
Dynatron Radio Limited, Dept. No. L.S.2, St. Peter’s Road, Furze Platt, Maidenhead, Berke. 
Telephone: Maidenhead 5150 (10 Lines) 
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IN THE WAKE 
OF THREE 


Hl] The finger spins ’round dialling 999—and those three rather 
E|P sinister figures add up to... emergency Fire! Police! Some- 
®¢ where there are crackling flames... or the signs of burglary. 
Somewhere can be heard the clanging of bells and screeching tyres .. . and some- 
one is suffering anguish. And what of tomorrow? Has everything been lost? Or 
were you one of the wise ones—insured against the financial consequences of 
such calamities. Fire and the thief can strike at anyone, even the most cautious, 
so guard yourself and enjoy the peace of mind that comes from knowing that you 
have done all you can to mitigate any loss that may occur. The Royal Exchange 
Assurance, incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720, issues a Householders 
Comprehensive Policy that covers Fire and Theft—and more besides. 


Full details are available from the ** Royal Exchange iat 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3. TEL: MANSION HOUSE 9898 


The Gift ofa lifetime.. f cS 
Life-long propelling pencils, j : 4 
precision made, elegant and / : 

of fine quality are, aptly, v ” 

guaranteed for life. Avail- 
able in 9 carat or rolled 
gold, sterling or nickel 
silver —for milady 
too—from leading 
Jewellers and 


Stationers. 
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BMC/LIFELONG, LONDON, W,C,| 
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What other cigar combines 

such notable mildness 

with all the character of 
the finest Jamaica! 
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? } d I thought ; 
a Yinest lamatca Cigars Sits in oa 
i ‘“‘What if it were 


In all the usual packings and sizes from 3/2 upwards; also in screw-capped aluminium tubes from 3/9 


“The whole place a shambles,” I 
thought, “buildings burnt out, 
stock gone up in smoke. Have I 
got enough cover? When did I last 
look at the insurance?” 
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I discussed my problems with THE 
. LONDON ASSURANCE. Most helpful 
i they were. We went through the 
“ff Fire Schedule together, making 
sure that the cover for every item 
was in line with today’s values. 
Then they said, ‘‘What about loss 
Vermeer’s “ View of Delft” is one of more than 300 famous paint- 
ings now available as Fiehl Reproductions. 
; By the unique Fiehl process, each picture is beautifully repro- 
n duced on frame-stretched canvas, with the brush-strokes 
* meticulously overpainted by hand to recreate the exact texture 
‘ of the originals. Works by Canaletto, Constable, Renoir, Monet 
3 and many others are represented. 
Prices from 44 gns. to 174 gns. Beautifully framed. ey 


Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
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PERSONAL ADVICE BUREAU (Room 67) 


So I did the sensible thing... 


of profits?” And I said, “Yes, cer- 


tainly I need cover for that too.” 
Result was, I ended up with one 
of their Traders Collective policies 
which covers me for fire, loss of 
profits and many other business 
risks as well. 


I sleep a lot sounder at nights since... 


I wrote to 


THE LONDON . 
ASSURANCE ~ 


Very good people to deal with — 


To get fuller information about our FIRE and PROFITS 
POLICIES for business (and office) premises, simply — 
write and ask for it. If you would also like information 
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alive, rhythmically exhilarating and teeming 
with the same elemental force that inspired the 
Rite of Spring. Bruno Maderna, with the very 
able forces under his command, including Kyra 
Vayne, Janet Baker, John Mitchinson, and John 
Cameron as the four soloists, and Clifton Helli- 
well, Frederick Stone, Josephine Lee, and 
Charles Spinks as the four pianists, together 
with the B.B.C. Chorus, secured a vigorous per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s masterpiece. 

I also listened with pleasure to the broadcast 
from the Royal Festival Hall of the concert. 
given by the Japanese National Radio Orchestra 
visiting this country for the first time (Home, 
October 18). The orchestra, under its conductor 
Wilhelm Schuechter, sounded well disciplined 
and well balanced, and gave a lively performance 


THE LISTENER 


oe a Rhapsody by the Japanese composer 
Toyama which, I was glad to notice, made no 
attempt to be a pastiche of Western-style music. 
Perhaps the best thing in their programme was 
the remarkable performance given by a sixteen- 
year-old girl, Miss Hiroko Nakamura, of 
Chopin’s E minor Concerto, which she played 
with fluent technique, a clear, crisp touch and 
an evident feeling for the poetry and lyricism of 
Chopin’s music. Which goes to show that, in 
certain spheres at least, it is undoubtedly pos- 
._ sible for East and West to meet. 

_ Coneerts of unfamiliar music are always to be 
welcomed, and Mr. Leighton Lucas can always 
be relied on to provide one. He did it again last 
week when he broadcast with his orchestra 
(Third, October 17) a most attractive programme 
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of works by Searle, Roussel, Jolivet, and Satie. 
The latter's Messe des Pauvres (broadcast _not 
long ago im an organ version—see THE 
LrsTENER, August 25) was given this time in 
an orchestral arrangement by the American 
composer David Diamond, who has scored it 
very effectively im a way that brings out the full 
flavour of this extraordinarily static, though 
strangely impressive, music. It was good, too, to 
hear the amusing ballet music from Reldche, 
which Leighton Lucas conducted with evident 
relish and a keen appreciation of its racy quali- 
ties. The Roussel Concerto for strings and 
woodwind and Jolivet’s early Andante for 
strings together with Searle’s Nocturne No. 2, 
completed a programme in which every item 
was a pleasure to listen to. 
RoLto H. MYERS 


The Melodic Style of Benjamin Frankel 


IN THE ENGLISH MUSICAL 
WORLD nothing is more 
damaging ic a ‘serious’ composer’s reputation 
than to have associations with ‘light’ music. 
It is of no account that the experience of work- 
ing with a small theatre band or for a film 
studio can help the young composer to master 
awkward instrumental combinations and to 
work out practical solutions to difficult acoustic 
problems. On the contrary, this sort of thing 
smacks dangerously of professionalism—a very 
dirty word. It is not without significance, how- 
ever, that some of the most illustrious composers 
developed their fluency and technical adroit- 
ness by writing light music for ad hoc combina- 
tions, and, in our own time, Britten’s tremen- 
dous orchestral expertise is partly the fruit of 
the opportunities he had, in his twenties, of 
writing for small-budget films. 

In the ’thirties, Benjamin Frankel was the 
golden boy of theatre music (Cochran revues, 
Noél Coward musicals, etc.) and in the ’forties 
and “fifties he was by far the most accomplished 
composer of film music working in this country; 
titles like The Importance of Being Earnest, 
The Young Lovers, The Prisoner, and Orders 
to Kill spring instantly to mind. But though the 
quality, both of ideas and craftsmanship, in 
these scores is extremely high, film-music is, in 
the end, no more than a bread-and-butter 
activity. While spreading the butter and munch- 
ing the bread, Frankel has steadily developed his 
range aS a composer of orchestral and chamber 
music and, during the last ten years especially, 
he has written a quantity of pieces which have 
certainly not been given the warm smile of 
welcome they deserve. 

One reason for this neglect might be looked 
for in the emotional intensity and the sombre 
colouring of much of Frankel’s music—the 
Violin Concerto for example. (Yet we are, in 
general, becoming much less purse-lipped in our 
musical tastes, as the increasing popularity of 
Mahler’s music shows.) The Violin Concerto, 
one of Frankel’s major works, was written in 
1951 and is inscribed to the memory of ‘ the 
six million’. I have heard otherwise intelligent 
people criticize this work for being emotionally 
too steamed-up; a composer, they say, should 

bleeding heart on his sleeve. But 

artist many choices open to him: he — 
an create ideal worlds that he would like to 
ot he can mirror the real world before him 

: t onb _irony or pity or 
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negra, took a profoundly gloomly look at the 
world, but his view does not strike us as 
impenetrably jaundiced because of his basic 
humanity and the nobility of his style. 

We must not be surprised if, after reading 
the inscription, we find that Frankel’s Violin 
Concerto is a powerfully brooding work: it is 
to be expected that a Jewish composer, wishing 
to make a poetic memorial comment on ‘the 
six million’, will have intense feelings to 
express. But in fact the emotion does not become 
so pressurized as to be incoherent. The music 
is never lachrymose. On the contrary a mood 
of high elegy prevails, speaking through a sus- 
tained and richly inflected lyricism. Even in a 
passage like the quiet (but massive) brass chords 
near the beginning of the slow movement, it is 
not only the expressive harmony, with its 
major-minor clashes, which opens the door to 
what follows; the melodic line of the first trom- 
bone is just as important. 

This point has general -application. The 
impetus of Frankel’s music has been described 
as mainly harmonic, but, though the use of a 
high-tension chromatic dissonance is a charac- 
teristic of his mature style, I feel his music 
makes more sense if he is heard primarily as a 
melodic composer. I am not speaking only of 
the instantly charming exposed tunes (as in the 
last movement of the Fourth Quartet); apart 
from these, it seems to me that Frankel has 
aimed, more and more, at a total melodic 
counterpoint. His lyricism is not always sombre. 
He is a master of a witty, sardonic style of 
writing that I find particularly appealing in the 
second movement of the excellent Piano Quartet 
—why is this work not. recorded?—and in the 
second movement of the Clarinet Quintet. The 
metrical irregularities and the diamond edge of 
the latter sometimes suggest Stravinsky, as also 
does the ‘modern’ sophistication of mood and 
the allusive way of thinking. 

_ With the current deplorable craze for being 
up-to-date (tomorrow’s, if possible), a composer 
like Frankel will inevitably be thought old- 
fashioned for his preoccupation with what he 
himself calls ‘the tonal debate’ and for prefer- 
Ting large-scale statements and rich textures to 
the private navel-gazing and the bloodless paper 
theories that are now so fashionable. Modernity 

any price is, of course, a chimera. There are 

y two questions to be asked about a com- 
‘poser : has he any ideas and has he clarified and 

these ideas in formal and instrumental 
“terms? Music endures; programme-notes are left 
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Frankel’s Symphony, Op. 33, will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Monday, October 31, his 
Second Quartet at 10.0 p.m. on Wednesday, November 2 (both Third) 


under the seat. But in fact, for what it is worth, 
the refinement and allusiveness of Frankel’s way 
of thinking and the atmosphere of the mecha- 
nized metropolis that one frequently feels in his 
music are all contemporary features. Like 
Shostakovich—another composer who thinks on 
a large scale—Frankel (an East End Londoner by 
birth) knows how to communicate both the 
garish bustle of the big city and the solitary 
introspection of the individual lost within it. 
And the finale of his Symphony, Op. 33, is not 
called Vigil for nothing: this is a post-Freudian 
movement, in which the criss-crossing emotional 
currents—of austere prayer, of anxious waiting, 
of sudden terror at the distant trumpet-calls— 
can be ‘analysed’ in more than one way. 

The Symphony (completed in 1958) is strictly 
organized according to serial, twelve-note prin- 
ciples of composition. Some composers seem to 
take up serialism arbitrarily. Motivated per- 
haps by self-distrust or by a desire to be in the 
swim, these writers take to The Method often 
without adequate artistic reasons and equally 
often without adequate technical preparation. 
Others—and Frankel is one of them—turn 
gradually to serialism after a long process of 
reflection and private experiment and, in doing 
so, they do not deny their creative natures. The 
setting of Keats’s early sonnet, O Solitude/, is 
the only one of Frankel’s beautiful group of 
Songs, Op. 32, that is serially organized, but it 
does not stick out from the rest of tle group 
as a stylistic oddity. The composer’s personal 
vision is In no way distorted. Given his intense 
chromaticism and his desire to deepen and 
extend his expressive range, it was inevitable 
that he should turn to serial technique because 
of the possibilities it offers as a new method of 
organizing and of unifying his melodic ideas, 
while still making tonal sense. 

The Symphony, powerfully and concisely 
constructed, shows the composer’s contrapuntal 
ingenuity and his usual mastery of orchestral 
resource; but more than this, it shows that a 
composer who is true to his own ‘idea’ and 
allows this idea to mould his stylistic develop- 
ment need never violate his own artistic prin- 
ciples. I hope it will not be long before London 
audiences cam hear the Bagatelles for Eleven 
Instruments, which were so well received in 
Edinburgh last year, as well as the newly com- 
pleted Serenata concertante, Op. 37, a work for 
piano, violin, cello, and orchestra which should 
make a splemdid companion-piece to Beethoven’s 
Triple Concerto, 
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Three, bridge questions submitted by 


listeners are answered by a panel. Throughout the . 


series Harold Franklin and Terence Reese will 
answer in this column some of the questions not 
included in the radio programmes. 


Question 1 (from L. T. Rogers, Leeds Uni- 
versity Union, Leeds, 2): 


“I would be interested to have the experts’ 
comments and criticism on the following bid- 


ding sequence and, perhaps, their own sugges-. 


tion’. 
North dealer. Vulnerability not stated. 
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By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


In the present series on Network 


and 
' SOUTH © WEST NORTH EAST 
— _ it @: No 
1D ~ Double 1H 2D 
Double 2S 3S No 
SENET: Double No No 
No 


Certainly North’s opening bid and the re- 
sponse to it are impeccable. While the more 
conservative may prefer a bid of One Spade 
on the West hand the double, a bid which 
invites partner to contest in one of the unbid 
suits, cannot be seriously criticized. Nor, 
indeed, can North’s bid of One Heart, although 
No Bid, or even Redouble, are not impossible 
alternatives.. 

East however is badly at fault with his bid 
of Two Diamonds. He should have been de- 
lighted when.North’s bid of One Heart had 
relieved him of the necessity to bid, and should 
not have wished to contest in a suit in which 
one opponent had advertised strength and his 
partner weakness. West’s' next bid can be justi- 
fied inasmuch as Two Spades would have cer- 
tainly been no worse than Two Hearts, and 
became a positive triumph when North oblig- 
ingly let his opponents off the hook. North’s 
bid of Three Clubs was a clear mistake: partner 
could be assumed to have some values when he 
doubled Two Diamonds and might therefore 
have been expected to make a further bid if it 
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were left to him. North’s clubs were no better 

than might have been expected, and there was 
no good reason to think that Three Clubs would 

be a good contract, unless South was prepared — 
to bid himself over Two Spades. North, then, 4 
should have passed Two Spades and South — . 
would have been full value for a business double, © 

and a good plus score. 


Question 2 (from A. W. Mott of Stanmore, 
Middlesex) asks for a discussion on the methods — 
adopted by good players responding to partners’ — 
non-forcing opening bids when partial scores 
and slam possibilities simultaneously occur. 

In Reese’s Bridge Players’ Dictionary, to 
which Mr. Mott refers, it says that bids which ~ 
would ordinarily be forcing to game are treated — 


as forcing for at least one round when, owing 


to a part score, they are enough for game, That, 
in a sentence, summarizes the practice of the 
leading rubber bridge players. With a part score 
of 60, for example, an opening bid of two of a 
suit is forcing for one round. Occasionally the 
bid may have been tactically inspired in the hope 
of being allowed to play, cheaply, at the three 
level, but the manoeuvre may prove to be a 


_ dangerous one when partner has a good hand. 


When partner opens say One Club, a jump to 
Two Diamonds, or Hearts, or Spades is equally — 
treated as at least a one round force and not as 
just ‘enough for game, partner ’. 


leaders to change their policy towards the 
unemployed and towards the fascist powers. 


_ At other times he might lay his chief stress on 


the traditional refusal of property ever to yield 

without a struggle; the argument would then 

a ee implied prophecy that when the real 

e our rulers would by their obduracy 

create a revolutionary situation such as Marx 
and Lenin had anticipated. 

When he was threatened personally and told 


_ that as a Jew he was the sort of person likely to 


be beaten up in a revolutionary situation, he said 
that he ‘ owed his vile body to the cause’ 

In the famous libel action in which td 
sued the Beaverbrook press for its attacks on 
him as a violent revolutionary in the 1945 
election, Sir Patrick Hastings was able to make 
a judicious selection of extracts from his writ- 
ings, where the appeal to the revolutionary 
working class and despair of the wisdom of the 


upper class could easily be interpreted as 
an inflammatory call for revolution. 


The main trouble about this type of Marxist 
analysis was that it divided the classes far too 
sharply. At a time when we had 3,000,000 un- 
employed in Britain, many of them for long 


periods, and whole towns were in effect derelict, 


Harold Laski 


(concluded from page 733) 
it was easy to believe that there were only two 
classes, the ‘haves’ and the ‘have nots’. 
Today it looks much more complicated; 


workers whom Laski assumed would become - 


more revolutionary have in these days of com- 
parative affluence become much more comfort- 
able, and many of them vote Conservative. I 
suppose this is the main reason why so much of 
the thinking of the nineteen-thirties seems dead 
in 1960. 

Whether this controversy will always seem 1 out 
of date depends on whether the modified capi- 
talism of the West finds itself able to avoid the 
slumps of the past and to maintain a measure 
of prosperity within which the working-class 
becomes notably unrevolutionary. It should be 
noted, however, before we dismiss the Marxist 
argument as applied to Western countries, that 
Conservative resistance to Labour legislation 
first became serious, as Harold Laski and others 
prophesied 
nationalization was applied, not to an unprofit- 
able field of investment, like the railways, 
but to a_ highly es industry, like 
steel. 

I should say that Laski was uniquely im- 
Portant as a teacher. No student was too 


it would, when the threat of © 


_ Laski encouraged have been satisfied, and 


ignorant or too humble to command his sym- 
pathy and interest; many who would have 
been too poor to profit by university educa- 
tion he helped financially. The influence of 


this kind of individual teaching is always 
immeasurable. 


In recent years I have visited most of the 
Asian and African Commonwealth countries, and 
also ex-colonial countries outside the Common- 
wealth. In none of them, I think, have I failed 
to meet devoted followers of Laski. There is 
today a flourishing Laski Institute in India, and 
many of the Congress leaders, who fought for 
independence in India, and who have been its 
principal civil servants and architects since, refer 
to Laski with something of the same devotion. 
Similar tributes are to be heard in Pakistan, 
Singapore, Ghana, Nigeria, and the Sudan. In 
Arab countries one may find liberal individuals 
who share with the whole generation of Israeli 
leaders a reverence for Laski—even though that 
may be*the only thing they do share with Jews. — 
There is nothing very strange in this, since in 
these countries the nationalist aspirations which 


socialism which he preached is still in 


ferment of creation.—Third  Peaeonsiae 
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4 Glucose and Energy 


ni /, tp ALL CARBOHYDRATE is digested 
——-7. “= and broken down into glucose 
— & which is then absorbed into the 
YOO. body and used as glucose. Some 
aa of it is converted into glycogen 
and stored in the liver against sudden demands 
xy the body for quick fuel for muscular action. 
So it does not really matter which carbohydrate 
you eat—rice or bread, spaghetti or lump sugar, 
eake or custard, corn flour or tapioca, batter 
idding or golden syrup—all of them are carbo- 
hydrates and all of them are absorbed into the 
body and converted into glucose. 
Then why eat glucose as glucose at all? 
there is no reason why you should. It is more 
expensive than ordinary sugar but has the ad- 
vantage of being less sweet. There is no more 
energy value in glucose than in ordinary sugar, 
and, in any case, neither glucose nor ordinary 
‘sugar gives you energy. The state of being ener- 
“getic is a mental process: you either feel like 
moving or you do not, and, if you do not, 
swallowing glucose will not get you to move. 

What does it do? It saves you digesting carbo- 
hydrate in its many forms and gives you a 
quick supply of ready-made fuel for muscular 
activity. That is why athletes may eat glucose 
tablets during a strenuous race. It is also more 
convenient for them than trying to eat a piece 
of bread, a biscuit, or a bowl of cold rice 
pudding, which would be equally effective, as far 
as the body is concerned. 

Why is there all this fuss about glucose these 
days? To me the idea that somebody who eats 
three meals a day, absorbing perhaps 3,000 
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calories of food each twenty-four hours, should 
then take extra calories as glucose is fantastic. 
If a patient is desperately ill and unable to eat, 
he has to be given some quick, easily digested 
food as nourishment or he will add starvation 
to his troubles. In such cases sweetened drinks 
are a big help as a ready source of temporary 
feeding, and it does not matter whether the 


sugar you use is ordinary cane sugar or glucose. ' 


The simplest, cheapest, and, to my mind, the 
nicest—and an effective—invalid drink is a 
lemon boiled in a quart of water, sweetened to 
taste with granulated sugar. 
‘'Topay’s Doctor’ 
—Home Service 


Fish with Lemon Potatoes 


Next time you are cooking fish, try serving it 
with lemon potatoes. Mash some boiled potatoes 
with butter or margarine, seasoning, and milk, 
so that you get a creamy purée. Then grate 
into this plenty of lemon rind—I use the rind 
of a whole lemon for three people—but taste it, 
and see how lemony you like it. Put the mixture 
into a buttered fire-proof dish, and pour a little 
top of milk or cream on it, so that it will brown 
well, in a very hot oven. 
LouisE DAVIES 
© Shopping List’ (Home Service) 


Frosted Apples 


For each person you will need: 
1 baking apple 
1 egg white 
Honey to taste 


a. as, WS feds Gf Es 
Wee eerie > 3a bs 
Say 


Having baked the apples, carefully spoon out 
the pulp from the skins and mash it well, then 
pile it back into the skins again. Beat the egg 
whites untij stiff, and sweeten with honey, which 
you should fold in. Spoon this mixture over 
the top of the apples and bake in the oven until 
the meringue is a pale golden-brown. 


Mo ty WEIR 
“ Today’ (Home Service) 
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Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, November 3. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crossword the 
Editor’s decision is final. 
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Outer circle (clockwise): quotation from poetical work, 
obtained by simple cypher (backwards or forwards) of 
letters of second circle. The fourth circle gives the name 
of the poet and the title of the work. The letters of the 
third circle may be arranged to make the following remark: 
IRATE, I'VE LAID ON IDEAL visiIT. Answers to clues are of 
five letters each, all mixed, except 3, 11, 40 and 42. 


CLUES 
Creating a whole of fops 
. Painch, —— or thairm 
. With windy and guick sulphur fraught 
. Seven times that judgement is 
.-That farthest bottle labelled 


. 


. Rhyme . . . to set off wretched matter and 
wi lame 2 
- A time to and to sin 
| ja . Farewell! . . . unalterably yours, Augustus 
. They haven’t got no , the fallen sons of Eve 
| 4 10. Neglect God and His angels for the of a fly 
. O’er bog or steep, through strait, rough, or 


Tare 


ay, 12. The of their spears was like stars on the sea 
18. Though she 


him, she obeys him 
7 14, Heaven us good meat 


Cleopatra died I have 
dishonour 


16. Where the M.F.H. 
17. Two sorts of boys. 
18. Grove nods at grove, each has a brother 

19. The watchdog’s voice that the whisp’ring wind 

20. Peter Gurney, Peter , Dan’] Whiddon, Harry Hawk 
21. My prime of youth is but a frost of 
22. Sudden she ——, like the troubled main 

23. As proper men as ever trod upon léather 

24. The blissful —— of everlasting day 

25. Rained all kinds of and shames on my bare head 


livd in such 


he sleeps 
boys and beef-faced boys 


26. Mid the the strawberry red 

2%. Philip... his ball through Helen’s cheek « 

28. Bend lower, that I may you with my hair 

29. In the darkest depths the striving 

30. Water once a day . . . with eye-offending 

31. Solomon of saloons and philosophic 

32. The —-— she’s a lady 

33. Celestial Wisdom —— the mind 

34. Let not their precious break my head 

35. The - of politics: without pride of ancestry or hope 
ot posterity 

36. As content with six foot as the 

87. What Bentle ghost... 
yew? 


out 


of Adrianus 
me so solemnly to yonder 


38. Twenty nine distinct damnations, one sure if another —— 
39. Mid the equinoctial 
40. Death’s second self that up all in rest 
41. Warm on Madeline’s fair breast “ 
42. Darkly, deeply, beautifully (plural) 
43. Coming in solemn beauty like slow old 
44. Bilbo’s the word, and slaughter will —— 

45. Many worthy and chaste ——- even thus all guiltless, 

meet reproach 

46. I live by twa trades, sir. . . fiddle, sir, and 
47. Holland lies so low they’re only by being dammed 
48. As night is withdrawn from these sweet-springing 


of Spain 


Solution of No. 1,585 


1st prize: Mrs. B. R. Stephens (Dunmurry); 2nd 
prize: Miss M. Clarke (Selby); 3rd prize: J. W. 
Walker (Chatham) 


for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
withoutat tending the University? it is necessary 
oaly te pass three ex cminations (injsome cases 
twoy. Nou can reac#fer théSe in your leisure 
hours with the expérienccd help of Wolsey Hall 
(forinded in 1894), Csnducted by a staft of 
over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall. Postal 

cs have enabled-thousands of nen and 
4 graduate and thereby raise their 
éheir salaries: PROSPECTUS CGuen- 
‘om EW. Shaw Fletcher, C-B-F., 

~ J§F Studies, ~Depty ,FESS, 


BALL, OXFORD 


The Regent Institute (Dept. 

we lace Gate,sLondon, W.8, for 
a tree py of thei24-page prospectus. 
* Word’Mastery.”” 


Don’t delay. 
= heoklet NOW. 


Write for this interesting 
There is no obligation. 


Study at Home| 
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by professional journalists . . 
dually. 


The London School of Journalism is no 
mushroom school in an office block sending 
different— 
founded 40 years ago by Lord Northcliffe, it 
has an unmatched record of success. Should 
you wish to see us you can meet one of our 
principals or your own coach at our pleasant 


out stereotyped courses. It is 


18th century heaeyuartors. 


*+Should you write, “to” us. you will not be 
pressed to enroll or bombarded with follow-up 
letters. If you prefer to be coached here you 
will work: under One coach—and be helped to 
Your work is 
. no waiting two or three 
months. LSJ Courses cover: Staff Journalism, 
Articles, Stories, TV and Radio Plays, Poetry, 
Literature and History. 
Write for advice and a copy of “ Writing for 


sell some of the work you do. 
returned promptly . . 


Children’s’ Fiction, 


the Press ”. 


oo 


ana 
is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write, and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of. the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L74) Hills Road, Cambridge 


LIVE—with a paint brush! 


Oils and watercolours—I.C:S. will 
train you in both! Personal 


instruction in your own time... 
practical, experienced instruction 
that saves years of wasted effort. 
1.C.S. ‘Pleasure from Painting’ 
Course is not expensive. Will 
repay you amply, FREE Winsor 
and Newton set when you start! 
Write now for FREE BOOK 


“Pleasure from Painting” to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


(DEPT. 344) INTERTEXT HOUSE, 
PARKGATE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11 


rT you choose 
Wher CHAPPELL 


~ 


Write for catalogue and easy payment scheme. 
THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N. W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone 
London, W/.1.—Ail editorial communications to the Editor, THe Listener, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1.—October 27, 1960 


; THE LISTENER 
The door to your success as a writer... 


To succeed as a writer you must be coached 
. teaching indivi- 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. (GRO 8250) 


LEARN 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


in a few months—the easy ASSiMiL 
way. You assimilate the language and 
acquire the accent naturally by listening 
to everyday conversations on gramo- 
phone records (45 & 78 r.p.m.) with 
an illustrated textbook to guide you. 
Preliminary and compléte* courses in 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN and SPANISH. 


Fees payable by instalments. 


FULL DETAILS FROM 


ASSIiMiL 16 Farncombe, Godalming 


a leaky gourbi... 


is the only home of most 
Algerian refugees. Every 
day is a day of hunger and 
fading hope. Desperately 
we need funds to provide 
self-help training, shelter 
and food. Help us to save 
someone who has no 
chance unless you help. 
Please send contributions to: 

The Hon. Treasurer, 

The U.K. Committee “for Algerian 
Refugees, 49 Denison House, 

296 (G) Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.1. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
CHILD CARE OFFICERS — Trained 
child care officers are urgently needed. 
This is a worth while career for men and 
women inan expanding service. One year 
university courses are provided for those 
with university qualifications in social 
science. Candidates with teaching, health 
visiting or comparable qualifications 
are also invited to apply and can be con- 
sidered for certain courses There are 
specially designed courses for graduates in 
subjects other than social science which 
can be started in August and completed at 
the end of the following year. Two year 
courses designed for persons over 25 
years of age with relevant experience who 
do not have university entrance qualifica- 
tions are also available. 

Grants are awarded where needed. F¢rinformation 
about courses starting in 1961 write to the Central 


Training Council in Child Care (57D) Home Office, 
Horseferry House, Thorney Street, London, S.W.1. 


yA & ALBERT NY 
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So —— 
YTH KENSINGY 


Gvenine LECTURES 


(Ullustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE 


Nov. 2nd GLASS SOUVENIRS OF 
THE GRAND TOUR 
by Robert Charleston 


THE SCULPTURES OF 
MICHELANGELO, 1; Early Works 
by John Pope-Hennessy, C.B.E. 


Nov. 9th 


SS 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted to editorsona1S% ofsales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY. 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For21 years wehavebeen receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-fime authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you 
read are ex-students. Our unique system of 


taking 10% of your sales monies ensures our 
maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee 
returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touch is FREE from 
Dept. 32 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 


of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 
Chronicle House : Fleet St-London-EC 4 


OCTOBER 27 1 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


founded 1887, successfully prepares students f : . 
General Certificate - 
of Education a 


Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, 
Cambridge, Northern, and all other Boards, 


University of London — 
Entrance requi ts, and D Ex 
B.A. B.Sc. B.Sc(Econ), LL, B.D. B Mon 
Law, and many other examinations, 


Private Study Courses are given in Languages, 

Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, ace 
Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Reasonable fees; 
instalments. Free re-preparation in event of failure, 
@ PROSPECTUS giving full details of Courses, 
Tutors, and fees, post free from the Registrar, 


: 56 Burlington House, Cambridge j 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim: 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc.. ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and Commerciat 
exams.; for professional exams, in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management, for Inst of Marketing, Inst. of 
Export. ctc.; exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280.000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful: 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus; sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subject in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1)2 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


1 

MANZU 
Sculpture and Drawings 
TATE GALLERY ~ 


Till November 6 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tue., Thur. 10-8; Sun. 2-6 
Admission 2/6 


‘BLUE RIDER GROUP 


TATE GALLERY 


Till October 30 
Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Thur. 10-8; Sun. 2-6 
Admission 2/6 


REX WHISTLER. 1905-1944 


Memorial Exhibition 


VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 


Till December 18 “5 
Weekdays 10-6; Suns. 2.30-6 


Admission Free 


NIGERIAN TRIBAL ART 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4, St. James's Square, $.W.1 
Till November 5 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 


Tue., Thur. 10-8 
Admission 1/6 


High Stceet, 


wre = 


